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they will say at once, ‘‘Ah! this isa | and when to apply, methods of de- | ,, 
a Fae . j ase ee t | Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
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TILIZING INGREDIENTS 
THEYCONTAIN? 





| somefof it.”’ (I suppose they go on 
| the principle that if such a terrible | 


a connected and continuous nature. | 
The first should deal with founda- | 


followed by the long season of 











Address of Dr. E. W. Magruder, State Chem- | 
ist of Virginia, Before Commissioners of | 
Acriculture, Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 30, 1900. | 
It is true in Virginia as in the rest | 

of the Southern States, that farmers | 

are governed in their purchase of | 
fertilizers by other reasons than by 
the percentages of phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen and potash contained there- | 
in. The principle governing reasons 

I will briefly describe) are: 

ist. Imitation. 


2nd. Name. 
ord, Odor and appearance. 
ith. Price. 


ist. Imitation. One or more of 
the best farmers in a community 
have made fine crops by the use of 
fertilizer, their neighbors then buy 
that fertilizer until, possibly, several | 
successive bad crop years result in | 
failures for most farmers, but suc- 
cess for one or two who are differ- 
ently conditioned and who used a 
diferent fertilizer from the ma-_ 
jority, you may then find many de- 
srting the old fertilizer and trying | 
the new. 

Again, many farmers sow the same | 
fertilizer that the leading or best 
farmer in that community uses, never 
usking or caring what it is, just 
so itis the same as used by their | 
model. Where they know nothing | 
about fertilizers and will not inform | 
themselves, it is probably the best 
way for them to follow the example 
of the best farmer amongst them. 

2nd. Name. The name of the fer- 
tilizer and of the manufacturer, 
both, play an important part in the 
decision of a farmer as to what fer- 
tilizer he will use. Many will use 
only a certain brand, others have im- | 
plicit confidence in a certain manu- 
facturer and will buy almost any of | 
his goods, and will touch no others, 
although they may contain the same 
percentage of the same fertilizing | 
ingredients and sell at a much lower | 
price. 

Before the existence of fertilizer 
laws the reputation of a brand car- 
ried more weight with it than it 
should at present, but the reputation 
of a factory will always have some 
effect andit is right that it should | 
beso, Where the farmer, however, 
allows himself to be misled most by 
the name, is in the case of fertiliz- 
ers bearing a name for special crop, | 
such as, Corn Fertilizer, Wheat Pro- | 
ducer, Cotton Grower, etc., and) 
especially in tobacco fertilizers. For | 
example, a certain factory sells two | 
brands of fertilizers, one called 
“Dark Leaf Tobacco Grower,” and | 
the other “Bright Leaf Tobacco | 
Grower,’ each with thesame guaran- | 
teed analysis of 8% phosphoric acid, 
*\,) ammonia and 3% potash. Of | 
course these are the same fertilizer 
tnd bagged out of the same pile, but | 
in the dark tobacco belt a farmer | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


could not be made to use the Bright | 


Leaf Tobacco Grower, and converse- 
ly in the bright tobacco belt they 


Would not buy the Dark Leaf To- | 


bacco Grower, being guided solely 
by the name and not by the compo- 
Sition. 

In Virginia there are 1,071 brands 
of fertilizer registered, and of these | 
105 have the guarantee of 8° phos- 
Phorie acid, 2% ammonia and 2% | 
different names, 
indicating that 
especially good for certain 

wheat, tomatoes, etc., 
of course, if honestly made 
is practically as good as another 
any crop. 


potash, all bearing 
and in 
they ure 


most cases 


crops 
While, 
one 
for 

But the trucker would not use the 
“Wheat Pri nducer’’ on his tomatoes, 


nor ee 

‘or the wheat grower the ‘Tomato 

Growe »?? 
Wer 


as 


were identically the same goods. 
ae. Odor. There are many who 

WA9 ure governed almost exclusively 

by odor, while afew are influenced 

by color and taste. So true is it that 

soe odor is the controlling motive 
ith 


many, that it has become al- 

Most a maxim with many fertilizer 

dealers that ‘‘No smell no sell.’’ 
Many farmers will not think of 


bovine eh : 
ne a fertilizer which has nota 
ery 





| but how is he to be educated? 


| stitutes. 


| 
| 


on his wheat even if they 


odor is putin the ground with the 
seed the plant will grow as hard as 
it can to get out of such unpleasant 


company. Unfortunately, however, 


seeds and plants have no noses.) 

The farmers forget entirely that 
a very small amount of some sub- 
stances produce a tremendous amount 
of odor, and that for 5 cents a fertili- 
zer factory could get enough per- 
fumery to make a ton of sand or 
dirt smefl so bad that you could 
hardly come within 100 feet of it. 


| Still that material would be of no 


benefit to the soil. 

4th. Price. Many farmers think 
a fertilizer is a fertilizer, and that it 
makes no difference what fertilizer 
is used. They think, or have been 
told, that they should sow fertilizer, 
and to them all fertilizer is the same, 
so they get the cheapest they can, 
without a thought as to what it con- 
tains or as to the amount of the fer- 
tilizing ingredients. A lot of dirt 


with a bad odor thrown in, branded | 


as fertilizer, at a low price, would be 
more readily bought by them than 
the highest grade goods at a price a 
few dollars higher. 

Ihave not attempted to bring for- 
ward any proofs of the above facts, 


as I think all here will accept them | 
as facts, and all, Iam certain, are | 


agreed that most farmers are guided 


in their purchase of fertilizers by 
other reasons than their guaranteed 
|composition, or by no reason at all. 
| Now the question is: 
be gotten to buy them on correct 
By education, of course ; 
I will 
methods, 
but each 


principles? 


suggest the following 
which are not exclusive, 


‘helps the other: 


1st. Farmers’ Institutes. 
2nd. Fertilizer Bulletins. 
ord. Farmers’ Reading Courses. 
1st. Farmers’ Institutes. We 


We also know 


2nd. Fertilizer Bulletins. 


the farmer. 


fertilizers as guaranteed, 


found by analysis. 


The 


work has been largely in vain. 


In all our bulletins there are a few 
pages of reading matter explaining 
the tables and showing how values 
A few give a 
little more, but fhe majority do not, 
and the same things are repeated 
from bulletin to builetin in all the 


are calculated, etc. 


States. 


The principle differences in the 
bulletins of different States are those 
due to the individuality of the dif- 
ferent authors and to the different 


laws under which they work. The 
above mentioned explanations are 
necessary, but we need not stop 


there. 


tions, which should be as 


possible, each bulletin should con- 
on fertilizers 
from a different point of view, giv- 
ing reasons for using and why cer- 


tain a short article 


bad, strong odor, whereas, if | 


| more 


| the committee produce better results | 


;ormore than by any other means. 


' benefits from it. The bulletins would | 


How is he to 


all 
recognize the value of Farmers’ In- 
that they 
are not as good as they should be or 
as they can be made.. The faults we 
are all striving to correct as fast as 
we can and make them of more value. 
ButI think at every Institute the 
subject of fertilizers should have a 
more prominent place, and the fact 
should be impressed on the farmers 
that fertilizers are for the purpose 
of making crops grow; that phos- 
phoric acid, nitrogen and potash are 
the ingredients which do that, and 
that these ingredients are put in the 
ground with the seed and feed the 
growing plant and make it grow 
faster; while the name remains on 
' the bag or piece of paper, and so far 
as the crop is concerned, might as 
| well have never existed. 


‘a letter recently received from L. H. 


Our fer- 
tilizer bulletins, I think, can be im- | 
proved upon as a means of educating 
All of the States send | 
out several fertilizer bulletins each 
year, each containing many pages of 
figures giving the composition of 
and as 
As a rule figures 
‘are confusing to a farmer and some- 
‘what beyond him. 
though are allright and necessary, 
and we must educate the farmer up 
to the point where can use them in- 
telligently, otherwise our bulletins 
are of little use and our analytical 


figures 


After the necessary explana- 
brief as 


| 
| 
| that autumn isat hand to be soon | 
| 


tion principl d then i d — 
es, and then in succeed- | | 
‘ we E : : ..| The few months devoted to the | 
ing issues build upina systematic | : : 
} 7 | growth of crops, the most important | 
manner, being carefulalways to have a ate 
; : : ones of the year, have been busy | 
the articles simple, clear and short. Gis wink 1 1 ‘11 | 
: i es, quickly passed and now wi 
I would suggest that instead of each | q ce . : : 
° ‘ ; | Soon come the time for disposing of | 
author getting up his own articles | . : ep 
: | them, either by selling or feeding on 
that better results could be obtained | tic faven 
by having a committee appointed b aie 
SF De, ie PI Y | to plan for the winter months soon 
this Association, who shall be em- tc oxen 
a O Ce e. 
powered to get up these articles and ; 
; : : As the best market for a goodly 
then each State publish them as oc- . “1 . y 
yi : ae portion of these. crops will be found 
casion arises. Thus bringing about | ‘ : : 
a ; are onthe farm, it becomes farmers to 
uniformity throughout the : , 
5 | sO manage their business as to make 


States, and by the ited efforts of | ‘ : 
oe, See EY we WEboed arOrls. OF | the most of this method possible. If 
occupied in 


the season has been 


than by each acting separatety. 

I think by the publication of a 
well-selected series of articles in our | 
bulletins we can accomplish as much, 


expecting compensation therefor in 
the form of dairy or animal products, 


will insure the largest returns, and 
at the same time not deplete the 
farm, but rather improve it. 

It is to be supposed that the crops 
have been secured in the best pos- 
sible manner for use, and that it is 
the intention to make the most from 
them. To what use they shall be 


Our bulletins have a wide circula- 
tion, andif there was an article of 
interest and of value in each, the 
bulletins would be more highly 
prized and farmers would pay more 
attention to them and study them 
better, and would refer more fre- 
quently to the analytical data, thus 
becoming better acquainted with it, 
and be putin a position to reap the 


| farming pursued ; the production of 


thus accomplish the object of their | ing of sheep; or whether asystem of 
ti " J mixed farming is followed. 
creation. | a : 
a ee a ey With any or all of these branches 
Ss é s e easipie and | . . 
i doe 4 yee ene rd thin nd L there should be first of all suitable 
vill cos actically nothing, and I) : : 
think i. of ai t 1 fit ‘ tl accommodations, as much of the ex- 
sShink w ) great benefit to the : ; 
f . 1“ i 1 t t } | pected success will depend in a con- 
armers. intend to put such a/_. : 
| siderable measure on this. 
yan into operation, starting with | sor 
= t b . ti ‘ 11 id lik | Good barns and stables, sufficiently 
our nex ulletin, and I would like : é 
i | warm, well lighted and ventilated, 
to have the co-operation of the States | _. : : on 
; nape ‘ati with conveniences for feeding, mean 
embraced in this Association. : : 
ek thea C ‘ s allot a good deal in the saving of labor 
3rd. Reading Courses. A bulletin : ; : 
titled Fr on as line C “| and the comfort of animals, where 
entitled ‘‘Farmers’ Reading Courses 


‘ 1 bv tl D t t of ithe best returns are expected for 
was issued by the Department o 4 . 
os : : Es ‘pi ‘both feed and care. Some outlay 
Agriculture, at Washington, last 


imay be required at first in order to 
|secure these conditions, 
be of a kind that will pay, proving a 


year (1899), which gives a synopsis 
of the work done and being done by 
different States towards educating 
the farmers by means of reading 
courses. New Hampshire, New York. 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Michi- 
gan, South Dakota and Connecticut 
all have reading courses in success- 
ful operation. Several other States 
have undertaken them on a small 
scale, but suspended after several 
years’ trial, either from lack of funds 
or from lack of interest taken by the 
farmers. The above mentioned 
States, however, have successful 
courses in operation, notably New 
York and Pennsylvania. Last year 
(1899) Pennsylvania had 3,416 en- 
rolled in her course. In New York 
the course was started in 1877, when 
1,500 readers were enrolled. In 1898 
there were 5,000, while in 1899 the 
number had increased to 8,605. In 


profit to the owner, as well as of 
comfort to the animals under his 
care. 

With these conditions the farmer 
is to a great extent independent of 
outside influences. Be the weather 
what it may his stock is safely shel- 
tered and properly fed and cared for, 
with almost perfect immunity from 
the casualties and losses that so often 
occur in those parts of the country 
where there 1s no suitable provision 
for the protection and care of ani- 
mals. 

With these arrangements perfected 
for the care of stock, there should be 
a great saving of labor and fodder. 
The last, being properly cured and 


little loss. This will mean much to 
the farmer in dollars and cents as 
more stock can be kept on the same 
feed than by the old methods of 
feeding out of clovers, or in the fields. 


Bailey, Director of the New York 

reading course, he says, ‘‘The read- 

ing in this State has been 

very successful. We have in round 
ors é 20,000 people who : : : : 
y * a, 2 

numbers nearly ny Another thing, with this method of 


by 9 
age reading. 2 eect suitable quarters for stock will come 

I think it worth while for this As- iis sku i wk ee el 
sociation to appoint a committee to wxina (thx Tees “Sian elk ts 
investigate the merits of a reading a tellie aes of abieaia haek Ge 
course with reference to its adop- | which to expend feed and care, and 
tion, not by a single Southern Btate, this will mean better results in re- 
but by.this Association of States. turn, and that is what is wanted and 
The reading course should be con- 
ducted by this Association through 
the Departments of the different 
States. No one State would prob- 
ably have sufficient means to con- 
duct a course alone, but by combin- 
ing we could get our literature much 
cheaper on account of getting it in 
large quantities. Thus each could 
have a course, whereas, separately 
they could not undertake it for lack 
of funds. This work when started 
would be in charge of a committee 
appointed by this Association. The 
same committee who has this in 
charge would be the one to prepare 
the articles for the fertilizer bulle- 
tins before mentioned and thus make 
each help the other. 

Of course the reading course would 
include more than the subject of fer- 
tilizers, but fertilizers and fertiliza- 
tion would be a very important part 
of the course. If we can find means 
of putting such a course into prac- 
tical operation, I think it would be 
of great value to the farmers, as we 
could thus give them a general agri- 
cultural education with special ref- 
erence to soil fertility, which is the 
root of all agricuiture. 

E. W. MAGRUDER, 
Chemist of Virginia. 


course 


end for our labor. 
With the keeping of stock in barns 


ity for the making and saving of fer- 
tilizers never dreamed of 
which when judiciously used will 
mean a gradual improvement in soil 
and crops, instead of a continual de- 
teriorution, as is too often experi- 
where the 
scribed are not possessed nor a gen- 
erous policy pursued. 

Now is the time, before the cold 
stormy weather of winter is at hand 
and there comes an unexpected de- 
mand for these accommodations, to 
attend to this work for 
is fore-urmed,’’ you know. 

E. R. TOWLE. 
“eee 

With everything conveniently ar- 
ranged, the cost of soaking corn for 
hogs amounts to practically nothing 
and the value of the grain is in- 
creased as much as by grinding. It 
is often little things in feeding that 
brings the profit. 


before, 


enced conveniences de- 


‘*fore-warned 


|and thousands get rich handling it. 


It is well to begin in time | 


| growing. 


growing crops to be fed on the farm, | 


this should be done in a manner that | -, 3 
|} dries soon after plowing, therefore 


; ing. 


devoted will depend on the kind of | 


beef ; the raising of horses ; the keep- | 
ng P| row by the side of horse that works 


;row for this purpose. 


{ready for 
| Metz, Mo. 


but it will | 


continual source of satisfaction and | 
| tening stock. 
| the rate of three bushels per acre, 
and if the ground is very rich, should 
| be sown thicker, or the stalks grow 
| too coarse to be palatable. 
/can be sown broadcast or drilled in 
|; with an ordinary wheat drill, the 
| latter 
vesting can be done with a mower if 
‘the stalks are not too large. 
jalso be cut with a self-binder or a 
|corn harvester. 
| when the bloom begins to show on 
| the heads. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 


ABOUT COTTON. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
Cotton is very poor in Pitt. Bolls 
are small, and few of any character 
near top of plants. It is discouraging, 
but let us make the best of it. The 
method of handling and selling cot- 
ton is one great reason why the 
farmer gets poorer growing cotton, 





We pick it too carelessly. The boll | 
is opened by the growing lint. It) 
requires several days for the fiber to | 
get fully grown. If picked and | 


| ginned, as is often done before it has | 


fully developtd, it never can finish | 
Hence, picking cracked | 
bolls, lessens the yield and lowers | 
the grade of cotton. W. 2. 5: 
Pitt Co., N. C. 
a 


PREPARING WHEAT GROUND. 





When plowing ground in summer 
time for wheatitis usually dry or 


making it. very difficult to prepare 
for the seed. To overcome this we | 
use a small one-horse harrow along | 
by the side of the plow while plow- | 
We work four horses abreast, 
three pull the plow, and one pulls 
the harrow. When laying off a land 
detach horse and harrow until land 
is laid off and two rounds have been 
plowed. Then hitch horse and har- 


in furrow using a jockey stick and 


| offices. 
| Witness a great improvement in the 





single line to keep horse in place. 
After you have gone one round, the 


‘horse that pulls the harrow will 


have smooth ground to walk on. We 


My boy 


broke and prepared 20 acres of ground 
drill.—_Wm. L. Yeates, 


—e7- + 


SORGHUM CANE FOR HAY. 





Sorghum is a valuable feed for fat- 
It should be sown at 


The seed 


being preferable. The har- 


It can 


It should be cut 


It should be left spread 


jon the ground after cutting or 





| juices all sugar. 
|few days, rake up in cocks and let 


cared for, can be fed to much better | stand a few days longer, before put- 
advantage and with comparatively | ting under shelter. 


If the crop is 


| very rank and heavy it will be neces- 
| sary to turn it over at least once be- 


fore raking up. Sorghum should 
not be cut during wet rainy weather, 
us water turns it black and causes it 
to ferment before it can be cured. It 
can be stored away in barns, or 
| stacked outside, and topped off with 

straw or hay. I don’t think much of 
| it for feeding horses, but for all other 
| stock it isa great feed. It will make 
| five or six tons of good sweet hay to 


| the acre on good ground and mules 
should be earnestly sought for as the | can be fattened on it as wellas on 
| the best clover.—M. K. Knoer, Ten- 


nessee, 


| 


in winter there will be an opportun.- | 


~tee o m 


FREE RURAL DELIVERY. 





It Has Been aGreat Success Thus Far in 
Wake County 

free delivery in Wake 
is a success,’ suid Postmas- 

to a newspaper reporter re- 


“Rural 
county 
Bailey 
cently. 

‘“Willit be continued permanent- 
ly?’’ he was asked. 

“Oh, there is no 
about that,’’ he 
never been but 


sort of doubt 
replied, ‘‘there’s 
one route discon- 


tinued in the United States since 
they’ve commenced _ establishing 
them. In fact the government never 


estublishes one until it’s satisfied on 
this point. 

“Certainly the three routes that 
go out from Raleigh,’’ added Mr. 
Bailey, ‘‘are doing sufficient business 
to keep them inexistence. They ure 

| very populur and have caused great 





bundled in small bundles until the | 
After wilting a 


}ing the 
| taker mainly. 
| business of it, butit yields fair re- 
| turns for the money invested in it. 
| It helps to diversify crops since cot- 
| ton is being dropped for the time be- 
| ing.—M. Allison, Columbia, 8. C. 


increase of business in the Raleigh 
postoffice.”’ 

“They will necessitate, however, 
the abolition of some half dozen, cer- 
tainly five, of the fourth-class post- 
offices in the county. The attention 
of Congressman Atwater has already 
been called to these by the Postoffice 
Department.”’ 

‘‘Do you look for any extension of 
the free mail delivery system in this 
section in the near future?’’ 

‘Yes. I think it will be gradually 
extended until all star routes in the 
district are abolished. They are 
cheaper to the government and more 
convenient to the people than are 
star routes and small country post- 
The next few years will 


mail service in the rural sections of 
this country.”’ 


Oo 

This, it was feared, would be a 
bad year for the peanut producers of 
Virginia. The Gwaltney Company, 
however, the largest dealers in the 
trade, say: ‘The crop of 1900 at 
harvesting time was thought to be 
only an average one, but it has 
proven to be one of the largest ever 
grown. The consumptive demand 
has been unprecedented, yet a con- 
siderable quantity of both Virginias 
and Spanish will be carried over to 
another season.’’ 


~—t os 


CRIMSON CLOVER. 


I have for the past three years 
been reclaiming a 3-acre field by 
sowing crimson clover in the falland 
following with peas in the spring. I 


‘use one section of a three-horse har- | began by putting 100 pounds of cot- 
We find this | ton seed meal to the acre for the 
_ plan works and saves time and labor, | Clover and then 200 pounds of acid 
/and is not hard to manage. 
|when,11 years old worked four ‘now in good shape and planted in 
horses to plow and harrow, and | wheat without any fertilizer. Inever 
| fertilize clover except for a hay crop 
'when needed; but I find that the 
| stock all relish it and never suffer 
| from eating it, as is often the com- 
'plaint. If left standing until the 
| seed is ripe it is very hard to digest. 
|'To cure it I cut when dew is off and 
| rake into windrows in the afternoon, 
| then let it stand one day, and throw 
cocks for one day longer, when I 


phosphate for the peas. This field is 


jhaulin. As to being easily cured, it 
| comes next to Bermuda grass, with 
|me, and this is the easiest crop I 
| know to cure. 

Every farmer should plant clover, 
whether it be crimson or soine other 
variety, but crimson is my favorite 
and I like to grow it to improve the 
soil, as it affords so much vegetable 
matter to turn under, and without 
plenty’ of humus you will be without 
| much of acrop. To plant more clover 
and buy less fertilizer, you will suc- 
| coed better.—W. R. Elliott, Fairfield 

Co., $8. C., in Practical Farmer. 
oe 

No one crop is cheapest and best 
|for producing pork; but rather a 
| combination of crops. The reasons 
are obvious. My preference is a good 
pasture in summer with refuse from 
kitchen and garden and light feeds 
of grain. In early fall turn into a 
field, composed of one part sweet po- 
tutoes, two parts chufas and four 
parts cow peas—all cheap crops, and 
good for producing meat. Then pen, 
and feed corn two or three weeks to 
finish. Were I restricted to one crop, 
Ishould plant chufas. They stand 
continued rains and freezes, with 
less damage that either cow peas or 
potatoes. They are an easy crop to 
plant and cultivate. The hogs will 
gather them and pay for the privi- 
lege. Ido not know of a crop rel- 
j}ished more by hogs and that will 
| produce more meat, Though when 
| fed exclusively on chufas the meat 
| is rather ‘oily’’ and soft, so not con- 
sidered best quality. With the com- 
bination suggested above the meat 
is firm and nice.—T. B. Parker. 

ee - 

We plant onions in late September 
for early usein February. Use both 
seeds and sets, planting sets in Sep- 
tember and seed in February. The 








; . 
| sets are our carly bunching onions, 
| 


and the seed for late fall and winter 
|ones. In sowing seeds we follow Mr. 
| Greiner’s method closely, transplant- 
young plants. Use Prize- 
We do not makea 
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“¢\Tag- INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATION- 
aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARA- 
MOUNT TO.ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
oF STATE PoLioy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
cumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
spéak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From, Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 


DISCON'TINU ANCES— Responsible subserib- 
ers will continue to receive this journal until 
the publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
tinue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
do not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has expired, you 
should thea notify us to discontinue it. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 
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Editorial. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The prosperity of our North Caro- 
lina schools and colleges now begin- 
ning mew sessions augurs well for 
the future of the State. The long- 
hoped-for .educational awakening is 
here. 

Both the Democratic and the Re- 
publican’ candidates for Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1896 are dead. Both seem to 
have been good honest business men, 
but neither was entitled to the ap- 
pellation ‘‘great.”’ 

See that, your member in the legis- 
lature is pledged to the support of 
the improvements in our fertilizer 
laws demanded by the Commissioners 
of Agriculture. Alliances might 
very properly take action in this 
matter. 

What of Alliance re-organization 
in your county or in your neighbor- 
hood? Talk the matter over with 
your neighbors, educate and agitate. 
And don’t forget that Secretary Par- 
ker. or The Progressive Farmer, will 
be glad to give you any information 
or ativice to the best of our ability. 
Write as. 

Bro. T.-B. Parker, Secretary of the 
Tobacco Growers’ Association, is 


sending out copies of his excellent |. 


address to tobacco growers, published 
in The Progressive Farmer several 
weeks ago. He says that reports in- 
dicate that there will not be over 60 
per cent. of a crop of ‘bright tobacco 
in this State this season. This, it 
occurs to us, is an excellent time for 
the Tobacco Association to show its 
power. 7 : 

The Reformatory is coming. .Pub- 
lic sentiment demands it. And nat- 
arally we are a little proud that two 
influential organizations of which 
the writer is a member—the North 
Carolina, Farmers’ Alliance and the 
North Carolina Press Association — 
are leading in the fight for this much- 
needed institution. Within a month 
both have adopted resolutions calling 
apon the next legislature to stop the 
herding of young offenders with the 
hardened criminals—of the State. 

A. good Davidson county brother 
writes us a letter protesting against 
our statement that ‘Hon. C. B. Ay- 
cock isa high-toned Christian gen- 
tleman,’’ and we hereby record his 
protest. And we are momenturily 
expecting some other brother to 
jump on us for saying that Dr. 
Thompson “has conducted his ofilce 
in afar more. business-like manner 
than any of his predecessors,’’ and 
that Mr. Aycock’s opponent was a 
“Christian gentleman,” ete. We 
shall be glad to record the protests 
of any brother who disagrees with 
us, but we cannot publish long par. 
tisan letters in such connection. Of 
course, we do not consider these can- 
didutes responsible for all the mis- 
conduct of their respective parties. 
We speak of them as individuals 
only. 











SOCIALISM AND WHY IT CANNOT SUC- 
CEED. 





In the last issue of The Progressive 
Farmer we published an article from 
a Forsyth county citizen in defense 
of Socialism. The only thing wrong 
with Socialism is that it is founded 
upon radically wrong conceptions of 
human nature, and therefore un- 
suited to the race of beings that now 
inhabit the earth. And in our opin- 
ion without a general reconstruction 
of the earth’s population, successful 
Socialism is many centuries off. The 
two false doctrines upon which the 
whole fabric of Socialism rests are 
these : 

1. The sameness of men in wants 
and in ability and the justice of a 
common reward and lot for all. 

2. The denial of the doctrine that 
“the certainty that a man can enjoy 
the fruits of his own toil is the great 
stimulus to production, enterprise, 
and prosperity.” 

We think Socialists have a right 
to complain of the evils of the exist- 
ing order of things; we do not think 
that to remedy these it is necessary 
to revolutionize society by destroy- 
ing individualism, making machines 
of men, and disavowing individual 
merit. In short, we do not think it 
necessary to demolish the present 
system because of its curable evils, 
any more than we think it necessary 
to cut off our head to get rid of head- 
ache. It’s the ache, not the hexd, we 
wish to lose. 

And it is not competition, but the 
avoidance of competion by laws of 
special privilege that have brought 
about most of the grave public 
wrongs of the time. With free com- 
petition unrestricted by grants of 
special privilege to favored mem- 
‘bers, he who best serves humanity 
‘secures by natural law the best re- 
ward. This is the freedom we need. 
Socialistic ‘‘freedom’’ is of quite a 
different kind. As Henry Wood says 
in his ‘‘Political Economy of Natural 
Law :”’ 

‘It would indeed be slavery to 
have eating, sleeping, clothing, work- 
‘ing, and ail the social and personal 
_activities conducted upon the com- 
pulsory plan, in which each is as- 
signed his place by the ‘‘majority,” 
which would really consist of a few 
official dictators. The blotting out 





slavery. By Socialism there would 
be no incentive for personal effort, 
such as is now afforded by the hope 
of providing for infirmity or old age, 
or for the wants of family and kind- 
red. The fruits of a man’s industry 
would belong to ‘The State.’ The 
choice of occupation would be dic- 
tated by the officeholders of the 
dominant party.’’ 

And Socialism, as we have said, is 
based upon the idea that a man will 
labor as faithfully for his neighbor 
as for himself—that he loves his 
neighbor as himself. This is the 
“radically wrong conception of hu- 
man nature’’ that renders Socialism 
unsuited to human beings—as yet, at 
any rate. 

And this is why Socialism has ever 
‘failed and will fail until human na- 
ure is completely renovated. Has 
failed, we say. Some of the Chris. 
tians in apostolic days tested it; 
they ‘‘had all things in common.”’ 
But not even with the holy zeal and 
brotherly love of these early follow- 
ers of the Master could Socialism 
succeed; the idea was soon aban- 
doned. Andithas ever been thus. 
Take another instance. We found it 
accidentally in reading Hon. Thos. 
E. Watson’s excellent “Story of 
France’’ a few days ago. On page 
31, Vol. I., he says: 

‘Private ownership of land was 
unknown to the Franks. Once a 
year the fields were parcelled out 
among the tribesmen, and none of 
them knew one year where he might 
be assigned the next. The conse- 
quence was that no valuable improve- 
| ment was made—it being to nobody’s 
interest to build a good house or to 
enrich a field. Under such a system 
the laziest lout in the tribe might 
get next year, the house and the im- 
proved ficid where the thriftiest had 
|lubored this year, and the thrifty 
| tribesman might be assigned, next 
| year, to the shabby hut and neg- 
| lected farm where the laziest lout 
|had idled yway his allotted time. 
Humanity is so constructed that no 
man will voluntarily serve another ; 
we are all selfish enough to want 
what is ours, to reap where we sow. 
Take away the incentive to work, and 
work ceases; take away the motive 
to build, develop and adorn, and 
none of these take place. The Franks 
lived in open huts like the Indians or 
Africans ; and produced just enough 
grain to supply coarse, bread and in- 








of individual liberty would mean real. 


flammatory liquor. There was no 
progress in material development 
because there was no incentive. No 
man would toil to improve land or 
house when there was no guarantee 
that his labor would bless himself or 
his family."’ 

We have quoted this at length, be- 


cause it is the story of practically | fortunately it leaves a great deal of 
every test of Socialism that has ever | stubble and roots in the soil and 


been made. And the student of hu- 
man nature knows that the very 
same traits that prevented all prog- 
ress under Frankish Socialism, 
would act in identically the same 
manner with twentieth century 
Socialism. 

The remedy not Socialism. 
Rather let us have free and unre- 
stricted competition, abolish all laws 
of special privilege and private mo- 
nopoly, and give full play to the 
ability and energy of the individual. 

This is our hope. 


is 


—~to 7 


THE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


We were unable to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the North Carolina 
Press Association in Asheville last 
week, but the brethren managed 
very well without us. In fact, they 
seem to have done better work than 
at any mecting we have attended. 
And we are sure that the list of 
newly elected officers compares favor- 
ably with any similar list in the his- 
tory of the Association. Col. W.S. 
Pearson’s address, as we read it in 
the Charlotte Observer, is a gem. 

We are glad to see that the editors 
are getting tired of paying tribute to 
the paper trust and took steps look- 
ing to the erection of an anti-trust 
paper mill. 

Qne of the brethren who attended 
says the distinguishing sentiment of 
this meeting was the desire for in- 
dependence in journalism—‘‘a senti- 
ment,’’ he says, ‘“‘in favor of lifting 
journalism to a higher plane than 
that of truckling to the designing 
politicians ; and instead of calling a 
man dishonest for scratching a 
scoundrel’s name off his ticket, com- 
mend him for his honesty and 
patriotism.’’ And this independent 
journalism, he correctly adds, means 
the dawn of a better day for both 
press and people, for ‘‘when the spirit 
of independence takes hold of editors 
as it should our State will have bet- 
ter papers and the political atmo- 
sphere will be purer.’’ 
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THREE EXCELLENT ADDRESSES. 


We publish three excellent ad- | 


dresses in this issue. Dr. Magruder, 
on page 1, points out the costly mis- 
takes in the present methods of fer- 
tilizer buying. And having correctly 


diagnosed the case, he with equal ac- | must be pardoned on the ground that 


curacy points out the remedy. 


On page 4 we give in abridged | and am rather fond of horse-back 
form Hon. R. H. Battle’s masterly | riding. 


oration on Vance. Perhaps you 


haven't time toreadalong biography, crops as a winter pasture. Hardly 
but you cannot afford to pass over | anyone will question the use of rye, 


this epitome of the career of North 
Carolina’s best loved son. We do 
not think so thorough a review of 
his life work has ever been given 
in so little space. 

On page 6 the reader will find in 
the shape of an address by President 
Winston one of the most thoughtful 
studies in North Carolina agricul- 
tural conditions that we have heard 
or read. Dr. Winston is aman of 
great energy and of decided opinions, 
and while we do not agree with him 
on all matters, we consider him the 
ablest college president in the State 
and realize that the agricultural and 
other classes owe him their thanks 
for his wise management of the A. 
& M. College, which has resulted in 
the great prosperity of that institu- 
tion. And this wesay, though Dr. 
Winston seems to forget sometimes 
that North Carolina can find posi- 
tions for a hundred educated well- 
equipped farmers for each cotton 
mill manager or electrical engineer 


needed. This, we insist, is true, 


though we believe with Dr. Winston | when sowed so early the 
that our State possesses marvelous | }iable to be destroyed. 


advantages for manufacturing; that 


cee caren caer . “s a 8 . 
this increase in manufacturing 18S | two-horse plow, cut up fine with a 


needed for the benefit of both farm- 
ing and manufacturing classes, and 
that young men better qualified for 
other work should not be kept on the 
furm. The last-named subject we 
shall discuss more fully ina later 


£oc r yy dy. 2Acat TV, a - | a . 

issue of The Progressive Farmer. | go to seed they will lie on the ground 
se 7 ; : ” . . 

But ‘‘the fiv e things needed’’ named |and germinate in the fall although 

by Dr. Winston in conclusion consti- | another cro 


tute what is in our opinion the finest 


platform for farmers that has yet! has occupied the land all summer. 


been proposed. Study it. 


~ee eee 
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RYE AND HAIRY VETCH. 

If I were called upon to name a 
winter pasture for this section, I do 
not know of anything that I would 
put ahead of rye and hairy vetch. 

One is a ravenous feeder in the 
sense of drawing from the land, but 





grows in winter when the land would 





be losing by leaching and washing 
I refer to the rye crop. Both 
lof the losses referred to are very | 
effectually checked by the heavy 
growth of rye. It is really an ex- 
| haustive crop unless turned under, | 
| but we must bear in mind that if the 
| cattle graze on it there will be a large 
| quantity of manure dropped on the 
| land and the exhaustion will be com- 
pensated for by this addition. 


| away. 





Of course the vetch is a fine reno- ; 
vator, and in no sense of the word 


| could it be called exhaustive. 


The beauty about growing the two 
together is that they both grow in | 
winter, and although one is exhaus- | 
tive the other will make up for the | 
loss. The vetch fails to grow in| 
some places because the soil is not | 
inoculated with the bacteria that | 
grow on the roots of vetch, as they | 
are different from those growing on 
the pea roots or those in soja beans. 

It might be added by way of sug- | 
gestion that these nodules or little | 
potato-like enlargements on the roots 
of the peas, beans, vetch, etc., will! 
come after two or three years grow- | 
ing of the crops, especially if the | 
land is manured ; but the easiest way | 
to get them, is to inoculate the seed. | 
And this is an easy process. Get| 
some of the soil from a field that has | 
grown the vetch, say a gallon or so, | 
and mix with the seed, wet them, or | 
let the mixture stand in water for | 
awhile. The bacteria from the soil 
get on the seed and thus a new col- 
ony of bacteria is started in their 
new field of labor. No one need get 
frightened in introducing these bac- 
teria on their farm in this way, as 
they are the beneficent kind, and are 
our friends, as they help the vetch 
to grow. 


In other words the legumes grow 
better with the bacteria attached to 
the roots than when they are absent. 
This being the case, we should try 
to get them to colonize on our farms 
as quickly as possibe. These little 
creatures are the great nitrogen 
gatherers, and the reason why this 
class of plants restores poor land so 
quickly is because the bacteria get 
as much nitrogen out of the air over 
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poor land as over rich land. 
I see that I am digressing, but 


I came across one of my ‘‘hobbies’’ 
We started out to discuss these two 


as that crop has been rather exten- 
sively grown already, and too many 
have had the flow of milk of the herd 
increased, and the color of the but- 
ter turned toa beautiful yellow, to 
doubt its good effects. 

But the hairy vetch is a compara- 
tively new crop. Itisas the name 
indicates, a vetch, and the leaves 
have a hairy appearance. It some- 
what resembles a wild vetch that we 
have here thatis quite useful as a 
renovator, The hairy vetch is most 
excellent for cattle, green or cured, 
and anyone can be sure that the 
cows will eat it greedily. The seeds 
can be bought of most any seedsmen, 
but unfortunately for those who wish 
to buy this year, they will find them 
nearly twice in price what they were 
last season. : 

I would advise sowing in Septem- 
ber and October, and not later than 
the ist of November. The month of 
September,.if seasonable, is the best 
time. Some sow the rye and vetch 
in the latter part of August, but 
seed are 


Break the land thoroughly with a 


cutaway or a disc harrow. Sow the 
seed next, and cover with a smooth- 
ing harrow. Sow one bushel of vetch 
and half bushel of rye per acre. Half 
bushel of vetch will do quite well, 
but a bushel is better. If allowed to 


p like peas, corn, sor- 
ghum, or any other summer crop, 





Hairy vetch is essentially a winter 
crop and will not try to grow through 


desired then remove cattle the latter 
part of April or first of May. 

If the land is not rich already, ap- 
ply manure broadcast, and if the ma- 
nure is not on hand use a home mix- 
ture of the three essential elements, 
which can be obtained from most 
any fertilizer dealer. I say home 
mixture because at present the same 
fertilizer can be mixed at home for 
less money than when bought ready 
mixed. I would suggest— 


~ 


Cotton seed meal........... 600 lbs 
Acid phosphate. . 1,000 + 
Kainit.. . ESN See 400 * 


2,000 lbs 
Apply 500 pounds per acre broad- 
cast and the result will be gratify- 


ing. I would apply it just before the 


i disc harrow is run over the land and 
| then it will be well worked into the 
| soil. 


Feed the land and it will feed the 
cattle. Let every one who wishes a 
good nutritious feed try this mixture 
for his cows. i 3 pe Es 

rea 

A London dispatch last week said: 
‘Cotton has not been so scarce since 
before since the days of the Afmeri- 
can civil war. The purchasers are 
chiefly employers having large con- 
tracts on hand. It is hoped that the 
situation ma# be saved by the arri- 
val of the new crop from America 
toward the end of the month.’’ It is 
unnecessary forus to point the moral 
of this. 


The Thinkers. 


GOOD ADVICE. 





When a farmer sells cotton this 
full for less than ten cents he is be- 
ing robbed, The crop is very short, 
and unless there are unjust combi- 
nations of manufacturers and brok- 


/ crs against the farmers the price will 


be a fair one. The Commissioners 
of Agriculture of the Cotton States, 
in convention at Raleigh last week, 
advised the farmers not to rush all 
their cotton on the market at one 
time, but to distributé its marketing 
throughout the entire year. This 
advice is good. Over and over again 
have our farmers seen the price of 
cotton advance by leaps and bounds 
after it had left their hands and be- 
come the property of speculators 
and manufacturers. If cotton re- 
ceipts during one or two months of 
the fall are as full as in former years, 
the price will go below what the size 
of the crop warrants, while de- 
creased sales during the fall months 
will keep up the price.—Statesville 
Mascot. 
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FOR YOUNG CRIMINALS. 





It is gratifying to note that The 
Citizen’s article regarding the need 
of a State reformatory for young 
criminals has struck a responsive 
chord. The movement was endorsed 
by the State Press Association, in 
session here last week, and if the 
members of that body enter heartily 
into advocacy of the movement the 
result will be a sentiment that will 
end in the establishment of the in- 
stitution. Commenting on The Citi- 
zen’s article the Concord Tribune 
Says: 

“We truly hope that every paper 
in the State will take up the question 
of a reformatory and keep contin- 
ually pounding away until something 
isdone. As tothe need of such an 
institution it seems hardly necessary 
to speak. There are, to be sure, 
many needs we have ; buf this is one 
that is pressing and demands the at- 
tention of the people. 
have had the question of a reforma- 
tory up for discussion and now it 
ought to be settled. The legislature 
at its meeting in January should 
tuke steps to establish a reforma- 
tory, and every paper and every citi- 
zen of the State should talk reforma- 
tory until we get it.’’—Asheville 
Citizen. 


FOR BETTER SCHOOLS. 





The article on our first page from 
The Progressive Farmer entitled 
‘‘The Shame of It,’’ should make us 
blush. In the face of hard times 
and the intense competition of this 
age, it is not always pleasant to men- 
tion any thing that costs money to 
procure. 
live as we do strangers would hardly 
think us so poor as we feel when we 


speak of education. Just turn to the | 


article and read: North Carolina's 
per capita expenditure for education, 
for children in the schools, four dol- 
lars and thirty-four cents; North 
Dakota’s thirty-one dollars. Pub- 


The strength of a republican form the summer. Hence it readily re-| lic schools are one thing of which a 


of government lies in the virtue and | seeds itself and if you desire to kill | pretty correct estimate can be given | 


intelligence of the people, and it is 
the business of the Alliance to edu- 





cate the farmers of the country. 


it, graze it off, or plow it under be- 
fore seeding. It is best not to graze | 
bofore February, and if seeding is 


in dollars and cents.,;,According to 
these figures, North {Dakota buys 
more than seven times as_much edu- 





For years we | 


But while we dress and} 





cation annually as North Carolina 
buys. The first thing to be done ip 
North Carolina is to provide the 
money with which to make schools. 
Surely, after the campaign we have 
just had, tollowed by such an over. 
whelming majority, our Legislature 
will not hesitate to levy a tax that 
will very materially increase the 
public schools.—Fremont 
Visitor. 


Rural 





— 
| WHIPPING THE YELLOW-BLOODED VOTER 
| INTO LINE. 


In the push and hurrah, the adver. 
tising and the din of campaign year 
there is one feature that strikes the 
| onlooker as full of humor. That is 
\the work of the various “claim 
| bureaus.’’ After the speakers, the 
|spellbinders and the hand-shakers 
| have done their work the 
bureau”’ 


‘Claim 
gets the voter aside and 
tells him just how the election is 
going to result. He is informed 
emphatically that the whole country 
is on the side of the Administration, 
or that the great American populace 
is ready to rise in mass to protest 
against the policy of the Govern. 
ment. He learns from a minor 
‘claim bureau’’ that the State will 
re-elect its present Governor by a 
majority of 100,000, while the rival] 
dreamer informs him, ‘‘confiden 
| tially,’’ that a deep, swift under 
'current of opposition to the Goy- 
| ernor is going to play havoc with the 
| plans of that official. 

| <All this seems very humorous, but 
{it has also its serious aspect. This 
thing of claiming certain victory has 
| come to be considered an important 
| part of practical politics. It may be 
|laid. down as a general rule that, 
| other things being equal, the party 
| which makes the biggest claims will 





'win. This fact does not speak well 
either for our patriotism or our man- 
/hood. On the other hand, it shows 


| that an immense amount of ‘‘yellow”’ 
| blood courses through the veins of 
ithe voting populace. It shows that 
au very considerable portion of voters 
| will sacrifice principle rather than 
‘run the risk of voting with the 
| losing side. 

| “Support that man and you lose 
| your vote,’’ says the spellbinder, and 
he goes on to explain that the candi- 
date in question is going to be de- 
feated. This so-called ‘‘loss of a 
vote’’ seems a terrible calamity to 
many voters. Of course this is the 
most absurd of ideas, for he has not 
only ‘‘lost his vote’’ in failing to ex- 
press with it his wish as to the 
choice of an official, but has made it 
a weapon against his own party; he 
has used it, not to carry out his de- 
| sire, but to suppress it. 

What we need is more good red 
| blood, blood that makes a man stand 
and fight and vote for his convic- 
tions, even if he knows the majority 
|is against him. We need voters who 
| are willing to fight for a time on the 
losing side with the hope of achieving 
ultimate victory, men who are will- 
ing to spend time and strength and 
ballots in agitation to bring a cause 
before the nation.—Leonidas Hub- 
bard, Jr., in Saturday Evening Post. 
a? > >. 

The party in this State to which 
such a signal victory has come re- 
cently carries into the years just be- 
before it very sacred obligations. 
Its honor is pledged in platform and 
solemn asseverations from the stump 
by thousands of voices to provide in- 
creased and ample meaus for the bet- 
| ter education of the children of the 
| State. To be faithless to this pledge 
| must not be thought of fora minute. 
| It would be a disgrace to the State, 
| greater far than any that has here- 
| tofore fallen to its history, to dally 
‘with it. The party should be hal- 
' tered and hanged until dead by the 
| votings thousands of the State if it 
‘should fail in this high promise. 
| No legislation before us is of so great 

importance as a wisely wrought 
; school law. Like other States we 
have had many poor laws; but the 
| poorest laws that so far have been 
put on our statute books have been 
|its school laws. The reason for this, 
| perhaps, is the fact that ,our people 
/have never felt enough interested 
in the cause of education to give the 
subject the study needed to devise 
wise legislation on the subject.— 
Lumber Bridge News (Dem.). 
oo 

Mr. Stephen Bonsal, whose infor- 
mation on the subject has been ob- 
‘tained at first hand writes in the 
August Review of Keviews on ‘‘The 
Chinese Revolution.’’ His article is 
u clear and exhaustive account of 
the various reform movements 1n 
China, and especially of the rise and 
| growth of the Boxers, together with 

a review of the complex and event- 
| ful career of the],Empress-Dowager. 


- 
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State News. 


WHAT TAR HEELS ARE DOING. 





cream of the State Press—Drops of Turpentine 
“and Grains of Rice From the East—Clusters 
of Grapes and Tobacco Stems From the 
North—Stalks of Corn and Grains 
of Wheat From the West— 
Peanuts and Cotton 
Seed From the 
South. 


The Fourth District Democratic 
Convention nominated B.C. Beck- 
with for elector. 

Miss Sallie W. Stockard will write 
a history of Guilford county. Miss 
Stockard is the author of a history 
of Alamance. 

Congressman Atwater says: ‘‘I in- 
tend to work for legalized primaries 
in the future, and if they are legal- 
ized I willagain be a candidate for 
Congress.”’ 

We trust that the effort tocrush 


Carolina may not succeed. 
laborer has some rights that should 
be respected.—Roanoke Chowan 
Times. 

Ataregular meeting of the board 
of aldermen of High Point Monday 


night an election was called for Oc- , 


tober 9th to vote on the question of 


issuing bonds to the amount of fifty | 


thousand dollars. 

The Republican convention of the 
fifth congressional district met at 
Greensboro Wednesday and nomi- 
nated J. R. Joyce, of Rockingham, 
for Congress. R. D. Douglass, of 
Greensboro, was nominated for elec- 
tor. 

Newton Enterprise: Mr. David 
Setzer has sold his farm, just be- 
yond the narrow gauge railroad, one 
mile from Newton, to a gentleman 
from Iredell coudty. The tract con- 
tains 130 acres and was sold for 
$2,300. 

Chatham Record: The largest 
wheat crop that we have heard of 
having been raised this year by any 
Chatham farmer was raised by Mr. 
John D. Dorsett, of Hickory Moun- 
tain township. He is reported as 
having made 1160 bushels. 


Rather than meet a felon’s fate on 
the gallows, Archie Kinsauls, 


life. With his own hands he cut his 
throat, and is now lingering between 


life and death, with chances, the at- | 


ending sicians think in favor of | ~ 7 
veneer ; Cameron Buxton was nominased for | 


death. 


Greensboro dispatch, 5th: 


Asheboro Wood and Iron Works and | 


several cars and part of the railroad 
track were destroyed by fire at Ashe- 
boro this afternoon. The Asheboro 
Wood and Iron Works was one the 
principal industries in Asheboro. 
The loss is estimated at about $26,- 
000. The insurance is about $6000. 


The Hickory Mercury, a Populist | 


paper that has been supporting 
Bryan, says: 


committee, on Monday at Chicago, 


in violation of the sentiment of the | 
convention, endorsed Stevenson for | 


vice-president. Some of the Popu- 


. 
| 7 | 

| things which were discussed with a/from the Populist party for the)! 
| view to strengthening the party in | amendment. 


|the State there was a strong senti- 


| ment manifested in the committee | convention makes Mr. 

| in favor of giving the business men | nomination less probable.’’ 
| of the State who are in sympathy | 
| with the policies of the 


| McKinley 
administration the 


struction Toon writes the Greens- 
boro Telegram as follows: We are 
bound by every sentiment and prin- 
ciple influencing an honorable people 
to provide means and opportunities 
for every boy and girl in the State 





The | 


We see the Populist | 


to learn to read and write—and the 
time is limited. After the State has 


performed its part, then I think it or five acres or any farm has been | 


| burned or destroyed by the recent. 


would be time enough to enforce by 
mild compulsory law, in which at- 
tendance is decided by the township, 


| School committee or county board of 
out labor organizations in North | 
The 


education. 


Col. Olds’ correspondence: 
| Raleigh man has been killed in action 
jin China. His name was 
Hicks and he was in the Fourteenth 
United States Infantry. A rail- 
road agent here says that since June 
1 he has sold 250 tickets to negroes 
going North to live, the great ma- 
jority going to Massachusetts. 
| Says that 
| March, April and May he sold as 
| many more. 
| 





this list negroes who went North to 


| work temporarily. It is after all} 


| quite a little exodus. 


| Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
| Scarcity of farm labor. Much is 
needed for picking the cotton, which 
|is opening with unprecedented rap- 
}idity. It is said that in the south- 
ern part of this county and in Har- 
nett half the cotton is already open. 
—Judge Simonton orders the 
Blackwell Durham Tobacco Company 
| to be sold November 5, as a whole, 
by Receiver Percival Hill, of the 
American Tobacco Company, ata 
price not less than $4,000,000, this 
including the property, real and 
personal, good will and trade-mark. 
The American Tobacco Company 





poe will, of course, be the purchaser. 
e| 


Sampson county murderer, on Thurs- | 
day night attempted to take his own | 


News and Observer, 8th: A special 
received last night from Lenoir gives 


ings of the Eight District Conven- 
| tion there on Thursday night. 


as follows: “On the 49th ballot J. 


The names of Graves, 
| Todd and Lovell were withdrawn 
|about the 25th ballot. On the 40th 
| ballot Hon. James L.Webb,of Shelby, 
/ was placed in nomination and re- 
ceived the solid vote of Cleveland 
and Gaston and scattering votes from 
the other counties. His name was 
withdrawn on the 47th ballot. The 
' contest then was between Newland, 


| Congress. 


| result. 


/on the first ballot.”’ 

As to the National campaign, Dr. 
Cyrus Thompson is quoted as saying : 

“I do not propose to make any 


lists in the west may vote for Bryan | speeches in the Presidential cam- 
and Stevenson; but, unless we are | paign, nor to take any active part 


deceived in the grit of which the 
Populists of this State is made, they 
will not vote that ticket. 

Raleigh Post: A call is to be 
issued within the next few days by 


the president, Rev. C. H. King, | Senator Butler, in the Caucasian, | heard him and as reported by the | 


|in it one way or another. 


I should 
‘have voted for Bryan and Towne, 


| Stevenson. If I vote at all, I shall 
| vote the mid-road Populigt ticket.” 


He | 
during the months of 


He does not include in | 


| There continues to be talk about the | 


some further details of the proceed: | 


Hackett and Buxton, with the above | 
William S. Pearson, of Mor- | 
ganton, was nominated, for elector | 


tendent Mebane in the Democratic 


We gave last week Dr. W. R. 


t 
| Capeheart’s report of Hyde count 
right of way in | fi . * d 


several Congressional districts.—Ex. | 
Superintendent-elect of Public In- | 


res, as given in the Raleigh corres- 
pondence of the Charlotte Observer. 


| A 
'thority. Now, a Hyde county man, 


_ington Messenger as follows: ‘I am 


| Surprised at a man of Dr. Capehart’s | 
| intelligenee giving such stuff out for | : 
| three-quarters of the corporations 


| publication, as that recently accred- 
ited to him. No farm in Hyde county, 


| fires. No man’s horse and bugg 


to say nothing of losing life. Another 


|Says that a half million dollars will | 
One | 


not measure the damage. Ridicu- 


lous nonsense, Mr. Editor; I speak | 
Wyatt | 


knowingly ; 
| dollar in damage done by the fires in 
Hyde county, unless it be to the 


property of the Allegheny Lumber | 


Co., and I believe $25,000 will in- 
/clude that. Such monstrous stories 
have no foundation, and in fact are 
calculated to do Hyde county great 
harm.”’ 


a 


EDWARD W. POU FOR CONGRESS. 





On last Thursday at noon the 
Democratic Congressional Conven- 


tion of the Fourth district met in | 


Raleigh. It was an exciting and 
turbulent convention and lasted till 
2a.m., Friday. 


| water, Frank 8. Spruill, W. B. Shaw, 


| W. C.,.Hammer and Ed. Chambers | 


| Smith were placed before the Con- 
| vention. 


> 


| The first ballot gave Atwater 85%, | 


Spruill 84, Shaw 41, Smith 60%, 
| Hammer 57. 
| About the sixth ballot the Wake 


| delegation dropped Smith and gave 


|Edward W. Pou, whose name had | ; 
/at that time. 


| ures to the vote cast in New York in 


not been before the Convention, ten 
_votes. His name was then placed 


‘before the Convention by W. C., 


| Douglass, who, it is understood de- 
sires to suceed Pou as Solicitor. 
After Mr. Pou’s name was men- 


| tioned Atwater received 8&6 votes, | 
It is | 


Pou about 100, Spruill 60 and the 
| remaining votes to other candidates. 


‘little variation till the 100th ballot 
/was reached. 
received 97, Atwater 87, 

Hammer 58, and Shaw 26. 


was nominated on the 
receiving 185 votes. 
Such is a brief history of the con- 
vention. 
,to note that the 
regarded the springing of 
name, after his last week’s letter of 


land unfairness. It is understood 


i that Capt. Shaw would have with- | 
And | 
Mr. Atwater on the last ballot made | 


(drawn but for this feeling. 


| a desperate effort to defeat Pou by 


' throwing his strength to Hammer. | 


| With very skilful management dur- 
ling the last two ballots, Hammer 


| but I will not vote for Bryan and | might possibly have defeated Pou 


Seconding Mr. Pou’s nomination, 
|Mr. Abell of Johnston said, as we 


colored, of Raleigh, for a meeting of | deplores the nomination of Steven- News and Observer : 


the negro State conference to be | son but says that ‘the rank and file | 


“Tf you don’t give us Pou we want 


held here on September 26th and \of the Populists, wherever self-re- | to tell you that the man you do 
27th. President King said yesterday | spect will permit them to do So, will | ,ominate shall be elected if it takes 
that the object of the meeting will | condone this great crime against the |, thousand more votes from John- 


be to ‘‘consider the industrial and 
educational advancement of the 
negro race and take such steps as, 


in the wisdom of the conference will | he says many Populists ‘‘will stay at | 
be to their material advancement | home on election day’’ because they | 


along these lines.’’ 

George H. White, negro Congress- 
man, tells the New York Times that 
he will leave North Carolina because 
he cannot longer live in this State 


“without being made to feel that I 


| 


belong to an inferior race.’’ He will 
go to New York of some other North- 
ern State and will not run for Cor- 
gress again. He advises the negroes 
to leave and go West and predicts 
that 50,000 will leave within the 
next ten years. He says there are 
too many negroes in the South— 
‘that’s the trouble.”’ 

The Republican State Executive 
Committee met in Greensboro last 
week, all the members being present 
except four. Mr. Holton resigned as 
chairman owing to press of legal 
matters connected with his position 


as district attorney, and at his sug- lafter the August election. 


|re-printed herewith. 
| we said: 


organization for the time being, and 
| will hold their nose and swallow 


| Stevenson.’’ As to North Carolina, 


| will not vote for the Bryan and 
| Stevenson electors. He adds that 
' hereafter the Populists will run ‘‘a 
istraight ticket’’ for President and 
| Vice-President. 


There are very few persons who 0 | ¢ypatic party as long as it stands for | 
| not feel a peculiar pleasure in saying | gemocracy, and I shall stay there no 
| «I told you so.’’ Andit is to gratify | longer,” 
| this trait of human nature that the | 
| following paragraph from The Pro- | 
| gressive Farmer of April 17, 1900, | bulletin for August is out. 
‘nearly five months ago, its every industrial number. 
| prediction having been fulfilled, is register of cattle, swine, sheep and | 
At that time | poultry, with names and postoffices | 
It also contains a list of | 
E. W. Pou, of Johnston county, who 264 cotton mills, 16 woolen mills and | 
| has been several years Solicitor, is 3 silk mills—a grand showing for | 
slated for the Democratic nomina- 
| tion for Congress in the Fourth dis- 
‘trict, but the convention to nomi- 
| nate will not meet, it is said, till 


“It is rumored that Hon. 


If the 


gestion Senator Pritchard was ap-| nomination could be made shortly it 


pointed to take his place as State 
Chairman. W.8. Hyams continues 
8S secretary and headquarters will 
remain in Greensboro. Among other 


is possible that Mr. Atwater could 


| beat Mr. Pou, beeause it is thought 
‘by those high in’ Democratic au- 
‘thority that he could draw strength 





'dolph 14, Richmond 14. 


| ston than there are in the county. 
| That’s Johnston county Democracy, 


'and that’s E. W. Pou’s Democracy.” 


nomination, acquiesced in the decis- 
lion of the convention, and said: ‘I 
' shall go out of this convention and I 
shall ever stand for the best interests 


' tried to do. I shall stay in the Demo- 


Se et al 
It is an 


It contains a 


| 
| of owners. 


'North Carolina. 
' cotton mills, 
‘lowing with 20, while Cabarrus has 


112, Clevelahad 14, Cumberland 11, 
/Guilford 12, Mecklenburg 16, Ran-!moment cf the attack the only indi- | 
All the 264 | cation of consciousness was a sigh 
are | and feeble movement of the hand, | 
‘cotton mills in no less than 47 of the | 
| 97 counties. 
industries is given. 


mills are in operation. There 


The fate of Superin. | 


Atwater’s | 


|The story sounded fishy to us, but | 
| We gave it on Dr. Capeheart’s au- | 


has been injured or burned by them, | 
| has been recorded so far in this cam- 


$25,000 will cover every | 


The names of Congressman At- | 


| votes. 
‘applied to Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
needs nocomment, as the figures will | 
Surely the | 


The balloting then continued with | 
On that ballot Pou | SHO! 
Spruill 60, | 


Mr. Spruill withdrew and Mr. Pou | 


112th ballot, tion in the cotton market, arising 


{from the small available supply of 


No one who attended failed | 
other candidates | 


Pou’s | ? 
' was held yesterday to consider the 


withiiawsl. o& on ect of injustice | Position, and another meeting will 
, as t ‘ 


Mr. Atwater, called for after Pou’s 


The Agricultural Department’s | B 
jall, who was the Democratic candi- 
date for Vice-President in the cam- | 


Gaston leads in} 
with 24, Alamance fol- | 
} 
! . . 
| patient might recover. 


General News. 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. __ 





John R. Rogers, Populist, has 
been nominated for governor by the 
Populists, Democrats and Silver Re- 


| publicans of Washington. A full 


ticket was nomimated, and strong 
efforts will be made to carry the 
State. 

A dispatch from Fall River, Mass., 


Mr. E. 8. Simmons, writes the Wash- | S“Y§ that 44 cotton mills, operated 


by 24 corporations, shut down Sat- 
urday until September 30. These 
mills employ 17,500 hands. About 


will have completed a month’s cur- 
tailment on that date in accordance 
with a general agreement. 

Richard Croker took the Bryan 
end of the heaviest election bet that 


paign when he wagered $20,000 in 


|New York Friday against $50,000 


with Louis W. Wormser that the 
Democratic National ticket would be 
elected. It is known that Mr. Croker 
had predicted a plurality of 80,000 
for Bryan in Greater New York, but 
it was supposed that he had given 
this figure merely for campaign ef- 
fect. 

Governor McSweeny, of South 
Carolina, has disbanded the Capital 


| City Guards, a local colored militia 
; company, which engaged in riotous 


conduct on the State capitol grounds 
on Labor Day. M. R. Cooper, Sec- 
retary, of State, has forbidden the 
eolored militia to use the capitol 
grounds hereafter. In the police 
court the rioting members were 
fined $40, and some double that 
amount, for contempt. This is the 
best drilled company in the State, 
white or black, and has been largely 
supported by white people. 

National Democratic Managers are 
| elated over Vermont election results. 
‘Secretary Kerr says: ‘‘The Republi- 
‘cans lost 234%% of the vote they 
polled in 1896, while the Democrats 
gained 1814 % on the vote they polled 
Apply these same fig- 


1896 and the result this year would 
be a majority for Bryan of 38,077 
This same rule of percentage 


show for themselves. 
drift of sentiment is largely against 
the policy of the Hannaites who fa- 


vor trusts and imperialism.”’ 
oe 


ENGLAND SHORT ON COTTON. 


Lonpon, Sept. 6.—The Manchester 
Guardian says to-day that the situa- 


raw material, has created anxiety 
among the mill men. A meeting of 
the emergency committee of the Fed- 
erated Cotton Spinners’ Association 


be held hext Friday, to which all 
spinners using American cotton will 
be invited. Representatives of firms 
attending are to be used to get au- 
thority to vote in favor of a resolu- 
‘tion pledging the firms interested 
‘that no American cotton shall be 
bought during September. Should 
| the resolution be carried the effect 
| would be to stop the mills of spin- 
;ners not having stocks of raw cot- 
‘ton. 

| MANCHESTER, Sept. 7.—At a meet- 
| ing of cotton spinners here to-day it 
'was decided with practical unan- 
|imity not to purchase American cot- 
ton during the month of September. 
| Four fifths of the employers in the 
| trade were represented. It is antic- 
|ipated that the decision will lead to 
‘the closure of scores of mills for 
| several weeks. Only three manufac- 
| turers opposed the resolution, and 
‘their object was that it was not 
|strong enough and that it should 


: | bind the trude to stop the consump- | 
of North Carolina, as I have eVer tion of cotton and not merely to | 


| Stop purchasing it. 
—_<-—-- 


ARTHUR SEWALL IS DEAD. 





{ 
| Was Stricken With Apoplexy Sunday and 
Never Regained Consciousness. 


ATH, Mk., Sept. 5.—Arthur Sew- 


} 


paign of 1896, died at 8:30 o’clock 
this morning at his summer home in 


Sewall Point, sixteen miles from this, 
city. His death was not unexpected. | 
Mr. Sewell was stricken with apo- | 


plexy last Sunday evening and from 
that time physicians who were in at- 


re) 3 , tnoh that their | ‘ 
tendance bold cat So: Snopes Bas thats Vice-President, A. M. Howe, Massa- 


From the 


which was noticed Monday after- 
noon. 


A list of miscellaneous | a)1’s family were at the bedside when 
/ the end came. 














GOLD ANTI-IMPERIALISTS MEET. 





They Hold a Convention and Nominate a 
Southerner for President. 

New York, September 5.—The 
National party—the official name of 
the new gold anti-imperialisny party 
—met in convention to-day in Car- 
negie Hall and nominated candidates 
for President and Vice-Presidetn of 
the United States. A platform was 
adopted and a title and emblem 
chos 2. These are the candidates : 

For President—Donald Caffery, of 
Louisiana. 

For Vice-President — Archibald 
Murray Howe, of Cambridge, Mass. 

The pk.tform adopted pledges the 
party : 

1 Toprocure the renunciation of all 
imperial or colonial pretensions with 
regard to foreign counties claimed 
to have been acquired through or in 
consequence of military or naval 
operations of the last two years. 

2. We further pledge our efforts to 
secure a single gold standard and a 
sound banking system. 

3. To secure a public service based 
on merit only. 

4. To secure the abolition of all 
corrupting special privileges, wheth- 
er under the guise of subsidies, 
undeserved pensions or trust-tariffs. 


a 


THE VOTE IN VERMONT. 





Returns Nearly Complete Show That Repub- 
licans Lost Heavily. 


BURLINGTON, VT., Sept. 6.—Com- 
plete returns from 225 out 246 towns 
and cities gives Stickney, Republi- 
can candidate for Governor, 38,313; 
Senter, Democrat, 15,546. 

The same towns and eities in 1896 
gave Grout, Kepublican, 49,838; 
Jackson, Democratic, 13,111,a Repub- 
lican loss of 11,525, and a Demo- 
cratic gain of 2,435. The towns yet 
to hear from gave Grout 3,484 and 
Jackson 1,544 in 1896. 

The Republican loss in the town 
reported is 23144%, while the Demo- 
cratic gain is 18% %. 

The Democrats this year elect 
forty-five members to the General 
Assembly. In 1896 they elected nine- 
teen members. The Senate, as in 
1896, is Republican. 


te 
THE ELECTION IN ARKANSAS. 





Jeff Davis, Democrat, Elected Governor by 
a Big Majority. 

LitTLeE Rock, ARK., Sept. 7.—The 
entire Democratic ticket headed by 
Hon. Jeff Davis, of Pope county, for 
Governor, was elected in Arkansas. 
All early returns indicate that 
the vote will be lighter than was ex- 


| pected. H. L. Remmet, the Repub- 


lican candidate for Governor, made 
a good showing and his increased 
vote over two years ago will proba- 
bly reduce the usually large Demo- 
cratic majority. There was no op- 
position to the Democratic ticket for 
any Office except the governorship. 


—~—a eee 


THE VOTER MAY TAKE HIS PICK. 





The following are the various na- 


tional tickets before the public this 


year: 
REPUBLICAN. 
President, William McKinley, Ohio. 
Vice-President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
New York. 
DEMOCRATIC. 
President, William Jennings Bryan, 
Nebraska. ' 
Vice-President, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Illinois. 
PEOPLE'S PARTY (MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD) 
President, Wharton Barker, Pa. 
Vice-President, Ignatius Donnelly, 
Minn. 
PEOPLE'S PARTY (FUSION). 
President, William Jennings Bryan, 
Nebraska. 


Vice-President, A. E. Stevenson, Tl. 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATS. 


| President, Eugene V. Debs, Ind. 
| Vice-President, Job Harriman, Cal, 


PROHIBITION, 
President, John G. Wooley, Ml, 
Vice-President, Henry B. Metcalfe, 
Rhode Islands. 
UNITED CHRISTIAN. 


| President, Rev. 8. C. Swallow, Pa. 
| Vice-President, John G. Woolley, 


Tilinois. 
DE LEON SOCIALIST. 


| President, John F. Maloney, Mass. 


Vice- President, 
Pennsylvania. 
SILVER REPUBLICAN. 


Valentine Remill, 


| President, William Jennings Bryan, 


Nebraska. 
Vice-President, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Tilinois. 
NATIONAL, 


' President, Donald Caffery, Louisi- 


ana. 


chusetts. 


~te em 


Enclosed find one dollar for The 


| Progressive Farmer—the best paper 
Sev em bers Mr. Sew- |. 1° A : 
Several members 07 6 |in North Carolina.—Geo. R. Dixon, 


| Alliance, N. C. 


TEXAS’ GREAT STATE FARM EXPERi- 
MENTS, 

The new movement in Texas where- 
by the State undertakes to go into 
the farming business for ‘‘revenne 
only’’ will be watched with no little 
interest all over the country. The 
farm comprises 8,000 acres fronting 
on the Brazos river. A wharf: and 
steamboats are built and operated, 
and a railroad system to transport 
its products ; 150 miles of the drain- 
age are to be built, and convicts are 
to be worked in the cane and cotton 
fields, and a cane and sugar mil! are 
to be added to utilize products. 
Every facility known to modern ag- 
riculture is to be utilized on this 
farm. The steamboat to Velasco 
will be used as a general transporter 
and revenue producer. The experi- 
ment with convict labor has been 
tried here, and worked well enough 
as a revenue producer until it began 
to interfere with the products of free 
labor. In this it encountered the op- 
position of labor orgaizations, and 
finally it was abandoned. It is a 
question whether it can be success- 
fully operated with justice to all in- 
terests, but the experiment in Texas 
is somewhat different from the 
Northern experiments, and it re- 
mains to be seen how it can succeed. 
—Pittsburg Gazette. 


PRIMARIES, DIRECT AND INDIRECT. 





News From South Carolinaand New York and 
Some Lessons Therefrom. 

The important political news last 
week was all connected in some way 
with the issues of direct primaries. 
The most important event was the 
holding of the indirect primaries 
throughout New York State to deter- 
mine who should be the Democratic 
candidate for Governor. These pri- 
maries, under the new law, were, 
with few exceptions, fairly conduc- 
ted, but the fact ‘that the. voters 
could not directly express their choice 
for Governor, and could only select 
delegates to the State Convention, 
kept four-fifths of them at home: 
As a rule, in this city, only the reg- 
ular workers acd their immediate 
friends come to the primaries, and 
as w result the regular machine, 
whose nominees were not pledged to 
any particular candidate, had little 
difficulty in carrying all the wards. 
Ina few, however, opposition can- 
didates, directly pledged to'support 
Mr. Coler, obtained nearly. half. the 
votes. Outsideof this city delegates 
who support .Mr. Hill in-his endorse- 
ment of Mr. Coler were nearly every- 
where elected, and it is still possible 
that the Brooklyn machine will -join 
forces with the ‘‘up-the-State’’ dele: 
gates and putin nomination the man 
who would bring to the party incom- 
parably the largest . independent 
vote. Nevertheless, the probabilities 
ure that the machines will sacrifice 
not only the public interests, but 
the party’s interests, in order to sub- 
serve the private interests of their 
own leaders. With direct primaries 
the vote would unquestionably haye 
given Comptroller Coler an over-, 
whelming majority over all other 
competitors. No one can question 
this who believes that direct prima- 
ries would bring out a general vote ; 
and no one can question that they 
would bring out a general vote who 
noticed the result of the direct pri- 
maries held last week by the white 
voters of South Carolina. There 
are only ahundred and twenty thou- 
sand such voters in South Carolina, 
and at the last regular election less 
than thirty thousand of them went 
to the polls. At the primaries last 
week, however, the total vote ex- 
ceeded ninety thousand. In other 
words, the vote at the direct prima- 
ries was as general as was the vote 
in Massachusetts, for example, at the 
last State election. The principal. 
issue in South Carolina was the dis- 
pensury—Governor McSweeny and 
two other candidates championing. 
the continuance of that institution, 
and Colonel Hoyt advocating the 
substitution of complete prohibition. 
At the direct primaries Colonel Hoyt 
polled approximately 34,000 votes,’ 
Governor McSweeny 38,000, and the 
two remaining dispensary candidates © 
about nineteen thousand votes to- 
gether. As no candidate received a - 
majority of the total vote, thera’ 
must be a second election, at which 
every one must vote for either Gov- _ 
ernor McSweeny or Colonel Hoyt. 
but the emphatic majority given the 
dispensary candidates almost insures 
Governor McSweeny’s renomination. 
Whatever the outcome of the second 
election, however, no one can ques- 
tion that direct primaries do bring 
the voters to the polls —New York 





Outlook, Sept. 8. 
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The Progressive Farmer, September 11, 1900. 





One June-time in the years-agone, they say, 


He won and wed her—blith 


No flower bloomed fairer than did she, they say, 
Nor cheeks blushed sweeter on her wedding day. 


Her fairness paled and blus 
E’en ere the honeymoon ha 


He watched and prayed and hoped, and yet one day 
She passed as like a tired child sleeps at play. 

All this was years agone, and yet they say 

His love for her burns brightly e’en to-day ; 

He calls her names and weeps the years away ; 


Mayhap she hears him calli 


The Home Circle. 


CONSTANCY. 


esome, young and gay ; 


hes passed away, 
d waned, they say, 


sider the question of secession. But 
when, in April, the clash of arms 
came, and President Lincoln called 
for troops, from this State in part to 
restore the authority of the United 
States in South Carolina and other 
seceded States, a convention was at 
once called on the historic 20th of 
May, and an ordinance of secession 


adopted. Vance raised the second 





ng—who can say? 


I saw him once at twilight—gaunt and gray— 
A broken bough in hopeless, wan decay ; 


He waits until he, too, may 


go away 


To join her whom he wed that June-time day. 
—Newton Newkirk, in Ohio State Journal, 


wumGhBULON BAIRD VANCE. 


Eevetra 


fs fi one the 


Vanee Monument, Capitol Square, 


North Carolina honors herself to- 
day by presenting to the world, and 
the ages to come, this manifesta- 
tion of her for the son who 
loved her; and we, his brothers and 
sisters, because children of a com- | 
mon mother, honor ourselves by being 
here to manifest our love and admi- | 
ration of him who was ever true to) 
that mother and to us. 


* * * * 


love 


His father was David Vance, and | 


Oration of Mr. R. H, Battle at the Cnr 


elling of the 


1900, 


twenty-two years of age he 

triumphed the spirit 
evil, that we tind him master of him- 
self, a great victory fora young man. 
By measuring himself with other | 
young of admitted ability, he 
had acquired a just estimate of his 
own power, and it would appear | 
from what followed that that esti- 
mate was high. But he was free} 


Ral igh, N. Ci ae We Sw, 


had so 


fur over of 


men 


usually conspicuous in ‘self - | 


|company organized in ltis district, 
ithe ‘‘Rough and Ready Guards,”’ of 


sturdy mountaineers, and brought 
them to Raleigh as their captain 
early in May. His nomination for 
the Governorship was unsought, and 
it was accepted only after assurances 
from many friends representing both 
the old the State, 
whose opinion he could not disre 
gard, that, in that he could 
best serve the Confederate cause as 


North Carolina. 


parties of and 
office, 


wellas the people of 


4 4 

To him as Governor it is due, 
largely, that the 75 regiments and 
some unattached commands from 


North Caronlina, were kept fuller 
thun those from any other State, 
notwithstanding that the bodies of 
more North Carolina dead strewed 
the battlefields of the country than 
those of any other State; that quite 


| from egotism in conversation, a fault | one-sixth of the Confederate troops 


hailed from this State; that we had 


his mother, Margarct, a daughter of ,made’’ men, and his tact prevented | a soldier for nearly every voter ; and 
Zebulon Baird; and the Vances and any appearance of undue self asser- | that one-fifth the Confederates sur- 


the Bairds, sturdy Scotch-Irish peo- | 
ple, from Kings’s Mountain down, 
were patriots and leading citizens. 
He inherited from such ancestors a | 
spirit of indepencence, a love of | 
freedom, and a reverence for the! 
true, the pure and the good, along | 
with a strong mind and a sound, 
body. He inherited little else; for, 
his father died when he:was a boy, 
leaving a widow and eight children 
to be supported on asmall farm, and | 
besides a few slaves, scarcely more. 
personal property than was necessary 
to pay his debts and funeral expen- 
ses. So Zebulon was a poor boy, who 
had to make his own way in the world. 
+ * * * 
Becoming of age, young Vance in 
the summer of 1851 applied to ex- 
Governor Swain, President of the 
University, for a loan to enable him 
to enter the law school and take 


some of the studies of the senior | 


class in that State institution. Pres- 
ident Swain, though eminently pru- 
dent in business, was so struck by 
the manly tone of the application, 
that with his proverbial partiality 
for the mountain boys, and knowing 
young Vance’s people, at once ac- 
ceded to the request; and a friend- 
ship was then cemented between 
them that ended only with the life of 
the patron in 1868. He remained at 
the University only a year, but it is 
a testimony of those who best knew 
him there, that in so short a time no 
young man had madea greater im- 
pression on law teachers, faculty, 
fellow students and villagers than 
did this mountain youth. It is true, 
that this impression was largely due ; 
to a vivacity more striking, a humor | 
more genial and a wit more spark- 
ling than any other youth had dis- 
played at that secluded seat of learn- 
ing before. His mountain yarns, 
his witty illustrations in debate and 
conversation, and even his funny, 
though not disrespectful replies to 
solemn questions from president or 
professor, in the absence of a per- 
fect knowledge of the subject in 
hand, contributed to the enliven- 
ment of college and village life, 
‘Have you heard Vance’s last?’’ 
was a question frequently asked by 
one student of another anda laugh 
always followed its recital. But he 
availed himself with avidity, of the 
opportunities of improvement af- 
forded him, President Swain, Pro. 
fessor Mitchell and law teachers, 
Judge Battle and Hon.§. F. Phillips, 
and the most discriminating of his 
fellows, in class and society, saw, 
acquired a fair English education, and 
some knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage and literature, but his forte was 
an uncommon mastery of the Bible, 
Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott. 
These classics he had learned, in- 
wardly digested and thoroughly as- 
similated, and they ever furnished 
him ready quotation and apt illus- 
trations for essays, speeches and 
conversation. 
+. * * * 

His love for his mother and an in- 
nate sense of honor and truthful- 
ness, that ever prevented his con- 
cealment of peccadilloes and sins by 
falsehood, were his shield in the 
fight, while in charge and, possibly, 
an intuition that he was intended for 
something in the world, he found 
offensive weapons. Atall events, at 


tion in his manner. | 
* * * * 

The popularity of young Vance | 
and his natural bent soon took him | 
into politics, and he becamea can- 
didate of the Whig party for a seat 
in the House of Commons of the} 
State Legislature, in the summer of | 
1x54, when he was twenty-four years 
of His opponent, a man of 
double his age and of high standing | 
in the county, expected easily to dis- | 
tance his youthful competitor. At 
their first discussion, in the court 
house at Asheville, the senior, who | 
led off, forgetful of the history of ; 
Goliath and David, made sport of | 
' the beardless youth, who wanted his | 
‘seat in the legislature. When Vance | 
| Tose to reply he assumed an air of | 
| comic diffidence, and said, in a hesi- | 
|tating manner: ‘Fellow cite: | 
I admit I am young; but it is not 
my fault. My parents did not con- 
sult me as to the time when I should 
be born. AllIcan do is to promise 
you to try to do better next time.”’ 
The crowd was captured by this un- 
expected reply, and raised a yell that 
deterred his opponents from alluding 
| to his youthfulness again. 

Vance was elected and proved a 
a punctual and faithful member of 
the legislature. 


age. 





* * * * 
| He returned home with increased 
| popularity among his constituents, 
and elsewhere in the State, and in | 
| 1856 he was the Whig- American can- | 
| aidate for the Senate in the Bun- 
combe Senatorial district. The Dem- 
ocratic majority in the district was | 
considerable, but that was only a 
stimulus to Vance’s zeal and activ- 
ity; and though defeated on elec- 
tion day (the only time in his life 
when a candidate before the people) 
his opponent went in with a dimin- 
ished majority and the laurels of 





| Federal 


/rendered by Lee at Appomattoy and 


one-half surrendered by Johnston at 
Greensbpro, were North Carolinians. 
But more than for these material 
benefits, provided for the people of 
North Carolina, their great debt to 
him was the maintenance of the 
civil authority and the supremacy 
of law amid the clash of arms, his 
protection of the humblest citizen 
against illegal arrest. Alone, of all 
the States of the United States and 
of the Confederate States with one 
possible exception, inNorth Carolina, 
during those four long dark years of 
var, the writ of habeas corpus was 
never suspended. 
* * * * | 
One evening, a few days after | 
Sherman had crossed the Cape Fear, | 
on his victorious march toward Ral- | 
eigh,as he and Iwere walking towards 
his residence at the foot of Fayette- | 
ville street, I said, ‘‘Governor, [sup- | 
pose nobody can longer doubt that 
the end is near at hand. ‘His reply 
was, ‘‘No, it must be so, but so far 
as I am personaly concerned,and but 
for my wife and children, I would 
rather die than to see it.’’ He spoke 
with much feeling and with tears in 
his eyes. 


* * * * 


He surrendered himself 





to the 
general in command at} 
Greensboro, in May 1865. It was} 
generally feared that he, with Presi- | 
dent Jefferson Davisand a few others | 
of prominence, whose special arrest | 
had been ordered from Washington, 
was to be tried and condemned to 
death for treason. And so he 
with his heart-broken wife a little 
money a few friends happened to | 


and went to prison in the old capitol | 
at Washington. After Vance 
been lodged in prison, Tom Corwin 


have and offered to share with him, | 





the contest were fairly divided be- 
tween them. 

His motto seems to have been, 
‘Excelsior.”’ In 1858 Thomas L- 
Clingman, long the member of Con- 
gress from the mountain district, 
having been appointed by Governor 


Bragg to a vacancy in the United 
States Senate, resigned his seat, and 





W. W. Avery of Burke, to whom he 
had transferred his mantle, and 
David Coleman, both Democrats were 
| candidates for the succession. Young 
Vance leaped into the arena. Cole- 
man retired, and threw his influence 
in favor of Avery. Clingman’s ma- 
jority had been about 2,000. In one 
way or another, by election day, 
Vance had, to use the language of 
his ardent followers, ‘‘set the moun- 
tainn on fire,’’ and he confounded 
the Democratic leaders by carrying 
the district by 1,900 majority. 


David Coleman, to whom he re- 
turned the compliment for his defeat 
for the Stute Senate 
before. 


four years 


* * * * 


Incommon with the other Union 





men of the State, while contending | lustrated his own sincerity and can- | 2t0 the joy of thy Lord.”’ 


| called to see him. 
| 


of Ohio, an old Whig Congressman, | 
distinguished for his wit and ability, | 
After cordial 
greeting given and received he said, 
|**Vance, I don’t understand this. I| 
| knew you as a warm advocate for | 
the Union; and here you are a pris- | 


oner for treason or something of the | 


° ° ' as +S ce ). ~ i \ - 
| kind, while your old secession oppo- | aa bespoke for the rns vonaplgnd 
tember 1, 1893, from his place in the | 


| nents are left at home. I can’t get 
_ the hang of it.’’ With a counte- 

nance purposely elongated. Vance | 

replied, “Iam afraid I will get the | 
| hang of it before long.”’ 
| Secretary of War Stanton, exam- | 
‘ining the Governor's letter book, | 
| found that Vance had remonstrated | 


iid z | 
;in most earnest terms, during the | 


| war, with the authorities at Rich- | 
mond upon learning that Federal | 
| prisoners at Salisbury were insuffi- 
ciently fed and clothed. This mercy | 


| 
| 


'to Stanton’s soldiers, when helpless | four years of mortal life! In the ad- 
in a prison in Vance’s State, aroused | Miration and gratitude of his State 

In 1860 he was again elected to! his sense of justice to one of his|2¢e will continue to live as long as 
Congress, his opponent being Colonel | most dangerous enemies, and he | North Carolina shall be a State. And 


|said, ‘Let the man be paroled and | 
| ullowed to go home to his family ”’ 


him, and in Febfuary, 1861, voted | the legislature, denying the last 
against holding a convention to con-| speech to Vance before a Mecklen- 


burg jury. 
* » * * 

But a great work was reserved for 
him to doin North Carolina. The | 
judicial and executive branches of 
our State government were still in 
the hands of the Republicans, not- 
withstanding the vigorous campaign | 


| 
| 


/made by Judge Merimon as the Dem- | 


ocratic candidate for governor, and | 
his associate on the ticket, in 1872. | 
In 1876 the conservative Democratic | 


| people of the State looked for some- 


| axe of logic, or the scimiter of irony 
| 

|} he commanded the respect and con- 
jlowers; how by kindly, if bluff, 


left | and cloak room, he overcame the 


had | 2° epigrams and witty illustra- 


| words ; how his weight and influence 


| Senate chamber, warning the people 
'of the country against the encroach- | 


| allies, 
| like the tones of a fire bell at night, 


| 14, 


will live, we fondly trust, to all eter- 


* * * * | 


He then began the practice of law 
in Charlotte. 
, confidence of court and jury, and il- 





He commanded the | 


; that the election of Lincoln in 1860 dor by misrepresenting nothing. To | 





had committed himself to oppose 
coercion of a seceded State, 
of them should exercise what 
considered the r 
| Of secession. 





Was no cause for secession, Vance , be for and with Vance was a great | 
the temptation to the average juror. An | t’ousan’ yeahs we'd fin’ hooman na- 
if any opponent in some of his cases, him- | ture de same as toe-day. Dar is sum 
he con- self an able and successful lawyer, | satisfaction in bein’ abused. Yo’ 
evolutionary right said, after some of Vance’s triumphs, | know at least dat yo’ ah attractin’ 
The people were with | that a law ought to be passed by the ! ’tention.—Arkansaw Thomas Cat. 


body to lead them to victory. The 
eye of the turned toward 
Vance as their leader in the struggle. 
The names of other good men were 
before the convention; but, at the 
end of the first and only roll eall, 
announced 


musses 


962 out of 966 votes were 
for Vance. 

Taking his seat for the third time 
is Chief Magistrate of the State, in 
1877, he proceeded to do 
statesman 
Time 


January, 
wll that patriot and a 
could do for its upbuilding. 
forbids me to do more than refer to 

the plans outlined, and the earnest 

recommendations made in his inaug- 

ural address and his messages to the 

legislatures of 1877 and 1879. Noth- | 
ing seems to have been omitted. In- | 
creased facilities for the education of | 
the people, of all conditions, normal 

schools for training of teachers of 

both colors, the employment of wo- | 
men as well as men in the public 

schools, andimprovementin different | 
ways in our charitable institutions, 
soas to enlarge their capacity for 
good to the poor unfortunates of the 
State, were urged generally and in 
detail. 


* * * * 


Elected to the Senate about the 
last of November, 1878, and in Jan- 
January, 1885, and January, 1891, 
he served his State and country in 
that great field of labor from the 
day he was sworn in, March 1879, 
until stricken down by disease a} 
short time before his death in April, 
1894. How he served, how he labored 
how he bore himself in the hard- 
fought battles of those fifteen years, 
against open enemy or insidious foe, | 
how vigilant he was to protect the 
liberties of the people and defend the 
fair name of his own constituents 
and their brethren of the South, how 
by incessant toil, day and night, 
which cost him the loss of an eye 
and then shortened his days, he mas- 
tered the great questions of the tar- 
iff and finance and became the recog- 
nized leader of the party on those 
questions ; how he used the battle- 


and wit, with equal ease, as exigency 
demanded ; how by courage, candor 
and sincerity, in all he said and did 
on the floor and in committee-rooms, 


fidence of all honest adversaries, 
and undoubting support of his fol- 


courtesy and merry jest, in lobby 


prejudice of Northern Senators and 
made personal friends of political | 





|; opponents; how he enlivened the 


| 
| 
dullest debates by unexpected sallies, | 


tions; how his argumens were so 
interesting that the seats were bet- 
ter filled when he spoke than when 


others had the floor, and how| 
crowded galleries hung upon his | 


in the councils of his party, in the 
House as well as the Senate, were | 
ever growing ; how his solemn words | 


rat 
ments of the money power and its | 


sounded through the land 


are all part of the history of the 
times. 
* ¥ * * 

Born May 13, 1830, and dying April 
1894, how much of labor well 
done, of duty well performed, of 
glory nobly achieved, in those sixty- 





in that other life, the higher life, he 


nity in that home prepared by Him 
who says to every son of man who 
has done his duty here, ‘‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant ; enter thou 


a 


Ef we could return heah in a 





| 
| 
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Our Social Chat. 

* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C, * 

AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. ; 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. | 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule, 
elapse betwee time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C 












AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 





“T like to look on the bright side 


as much as possible,’’ says Bess, in 


her first letter to us. This assertion 


tells us much of her disposition All 
should learn this lesson for it in- 
creases the pleasures of life and 


lightens many a burden. The bridges 
span the darkest 
Troubles dreameda«f al- 
seems the most irremediable. 
Minute details are the causes of 
destraction. The mind should be 
trained to grasp the most important 
giving it first place leaving -the 
minor things to fall into their proper 
place in the consideration, although 
never neglecting or forgetting that | 
they are needful to the completion 
of the whole. 


we never Cross 
streams. 


Wiys 


In one very important sense the 
ability to do this is the highest form 
of education. The mission of schools | 
is to so train the mind that when 
the responsibilities of life come the 
student shall be able to see and act 
in all matters with a keen sense of | 
the relative importance of things. | 


| A story illustrating this point is told | 


of William Hunt, the great land- | 


| scape painter. 


‘He was giving lessons in painting 


/ to one of his pupils. The young man 
pu] 3 s 


was making a sketch of a landscape 


| bathed in the sunset light of a sum- 
| mer day. 


In the foreground stood a 
picturesque old barn. Mr. Hunt 
stood behind his pupil silently for a 
few minutes watching him work. ' 
Suddenly he stooped and put his hand 
on the young painter’s arm. ‘See) 


| here,’ he said firmly, ‘if you spend so) 


much time painting the shingles on 
a barn, you'll never have to paint | 
sunsets! You'll have to choose.’ ”’ 


To choose between the shingle and | 
the sunset is not so easy as it at first 
appears, but in all positions men} 
and women who accomplish the | 
greatest work are met by this prob- | 
lem every day. Women are, I think, | 
more apt than men to waste time | 
painting shingles, but it is very | 
essential that they be painted, or | 
that the house have the appearance 
of being covered with shingles, tiles, | 
or some other water proof material. 


There are men in the world who | 
are always painting sunsets and any | 
thing of less importance seems far be- 
neath their lordly consideration. 
When I see a married woman who, 
must cut her own wood witha dull 
axe and draw the water from a well 
with a leaking bucket (and half the 
time no bucket at all unless she fish 
it out or tie another one on) I know 
her husband is given to painting | 


sunsets and I see in my imagination | 
an imperfect picture. No foreground | 
save the imperfect frame of a house 
surrounded, if at all, by a fence)! 
minus many planks—a 
dwelling place for one woman, all | 
because the entire time of her hus- 
band is consummed in painting sun- 
sets. No picture is complete with- 
out a foreground. Do not deceive 
yourself with the idea that a faith- 
fully portrayed sunset is salable 
without the the proper accessories. 
The world has strange taste ; it de- 
mands perfection not in one thing 
only but in many. You cannot 
neglect the minor details and make 
a perfect pibture. There are others 
dependent on you for happiness, do 
not, forgetting this, fail to paint the 
shingles. 

The life of C. P. Huntington illus- | 
trates my idea. His whole life was | 
spent gaining dollars. No man loved ! 
him, and he loved no man. Human 
sympathy was not needed and conse- 
quently not bestowed on others by 


| 


wretched | 


him. His sunset was dazzling—dol- | 
lars, dollars—in the foreground, | 


middle, distance, and back ground, 
but where was all that beauty that 
might have been added by his brush | 
—tolerance, brotherly love and hu- | 
man fellowship? Hisflife for dollars, | 
his hereafter for dollars. Nothing | 
but a metallic brightness to his sun- | 
set after all these years of toil. We) 
miss the divine glow that might | 
have radiated from his picture and | 
lighted the path of many of his fel- | 
low beings. 

But again bear in mind that to 
paint sunsets perfectly is an accom- 





| Are they not inseparable? Have 


entered school since my last 


|in what he says of quiet dress, look 
'and education. 


| Tennyson and others. 


jing themselves more atid mor 


'I think that there are as 


Ne, 
plishment but if you neglect. the 
other objects that should arrest your 
attention your picture is y failure 
and considered by many worse than 
a blank. They say that money is the 
root of all evil. It may be but | 


consider selfishness the twin br; ther 


you 


ever seen one without the Other: 


You might not have perceived him 
just then, but you will in after tines 


realize that he was working with }; 


brother to accomplish desired 
sults. 
Many of our girls and boys 


re 


uve 
letter 


In my dreams last night I was») 
ing to go too, and oh, how ju} 
was—a girl again with a «iy 
portunities. Let all our youne }, 
ple make the most of the pr 
they And don't f 
write often to ‘Our Social ¢ 

AUntT J 


sy )u p 
par 


ilant J 


have. 


a 


BOOKS, DRESS, AND EDUCATION 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—T] Py 
gressive Farmer has always been 





source of pleasure to me during sai 
vacations; aud this summer it ha 
been especially so. Iread the ch: 
eagerly every week, and li ype that 
I may be admitted as a member, 
Like “A City Girl’ I have my 
favorites, but am afraid it would not 
be polite to name them. Amone the 
letters that I most enjoy are those 
of Careless Tom. 





ITagree with him 


KS 


I think that quietness and neat. 
ness are two essentials of a 
dressed person. Expensiveness is 
not necessary. Last winter one of 
the girls said to me, concerning one 
of teachers—‘‘Miss H. always 
gives me the impression of being ¢] 


well 





our 





best dressed person in the house.’ 
It was true, but Iam certain that 
she did not spend one-half th 
amount for dress that the other 


teachers did. The truth is, she knew 
what to wear and how to weur it 
Violet Lee, I tooam inclined, some- 


what, to like trashy literature, but 
have nearly overcome this bad habit 
by reading the best works. I have 


been reading Milton, Shakespeare, 


Biography is 
also very helpful as well as interest- 
ing ; for— 


| ‘Lives of great men all remind us, 


We can make our lives sublime.” 

Do you like Milton, Careless Tom’ 
You didn’t mention him in your 
book talk. I think ‘‘Paradise Lost” 
is as fascinating as any novel. 

It is certainly a painful thought to 
me that our dear Old North State, 
so abundant in population, so grand 
in scenery, so rich in naturel re 
sources, should be so low in its 
standard of education. Let us 
see the need of it ‘be upand doing.” 
Every little will help. 

I know many young 
women, who are making sacritices 
for an education, but there ure many 
more, who, although they wou'd like 
to attend school, are not willing t 


who 


men and 


exert themselves to gain the end 
But I like to look on the bright side 
as much as possible. I think the 


| people of North Carolina are arous 


me 


the importance of this question. A! 
though we do not often see young 12 


‘college wearing homespun clothes, 


many or 


|even more now than formerly, wl 


are willing to make sacrifices tor 
learning. 

Iam glad that the Chatterers are 
to have badges, and if I succeed 10 
this attempt I shall send the re 
quired ten cents in my next letter 

Gaston Co., N.C. 


S ataeanaetene 

Among the stories which form 
their way into the newspapers Wis 
one to the effect that a boy was said 
to have carried some kittens t 
Bishop Brooks and offered them 1! 
sale on the ground that they were 
Episcopal kittens. Doctor Brook= 
was said to have declined to make 
the purchase, and a few days after- 
ward he was in with a 
Unitarian clergyman when the same 
boy offered the kittens to tne Uni 
turian, saying that they were Um 
tarian kittens. Doctor Brooks asked 
the boy if they were not the same 
kittens which had been offered to 
him a few days before as Episcopal 
kittens. The boy answered: ‘Yes, 
but they have since then got their 
eyes open.’’ Two little girls read 
this story and wrote to Doctor 
Brooks asking him if it were true. 
He replied that the story was not 
true, but that it was not the fault of 
the kittens.—September Ladies 
Home Journal. 


BEs=. 


yr’ 


company 


There is nothing: on earth so won- 
derful as the budding soul of a little 
child.—Lucy Larcom. 
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Christian Life Column, | 





I WILL NOT DousT. 





1 will not doubt, though all my ships 
at sea 
Come drifting home with 
masts and sails ; | 
ill believe the Hand which never | 
fails | 
From seeming evil worketh good for | 
me 
And though I weep because those | 
sails are tattered, | 
ati]] will l cry, while my best hopes 
lie shattered, | 
‘«7T trust in Thee.”’ 


broken 


Iw 


1 will not doubt, though all my pray- 
rs return 


nanswered from the still white 
realm ubove : 
| believe it is an all-wise love 


h has refused these 
which I yearn ; 
ithough at times I cannot keep 

yn grieving, 
e poor ardor of 
eving 
Undimmed shall burn. 


things for 


my fixed be- 


1 not doubt, though sorrows fall 
like rain, 
1 troubles swarm like bees 
the hive; 
ill believe the heights for which I 
strive 
{re only reached by anguish and by 
pun ; 
though I groan and writhe be- 
neuth my crosses, 
through my severest 


about 


‘t shall see 
losses 
The greater gain. 
i will not doubt. Well anchored in 
this faith 
Like some stanch ship my soul braves 
every gale. 
im in this confidence it will not 
quail 
breast the mighty unknown sea 
of death. 
E'cn then I’llery, though body parts 
with spirit, 
lo not doubt,’ 
may hear it, 
With my last breath ! 
—The United Presbyterian. 
te 


A WRECKED LIFE. 


so listening worlds 





some time ago a man about fifty 
ars of age left his brother’s house 
»and apparently empty-handed, 

i did not come back. From a let- 

‘ received soon after, and from his 
‘ll-known discouraged state of 


mind, his going was sadly interpreted | 


hy friends, 
worst. 
rious disappearances,”’ 
‘xplanation of which is despair and 
suicide. 

The man was a skilled artisan, and 


and they feared the 
It was one of those ‘‘ myste- 


aninventor whose patented devices | 


| —Dora 


Children’s Column. 


HEIGH-HO FOR SEPTEMBER ! 





A sun that entices, 
A breeze that beguiles 
A breath as of spices 
In warm woodland aisles ; 
A flash on the hillside 
Of crimson and flame— | 
We start at the token, 
We murmur her name— | 
Hail, bonny September ! 





I passed by the orchard, 
And what saw I there 
But apples by thousands, 
Red-ripe and to spare! | 
A feast for the nations 
Her bounty has spread, 
And gaily the mill-wheels 
Are grinding their bread: 
Heigh-ho for September ! 


The thrush in the covert, 
The quail in the corn, 
They flute to the west wind, 
They pipe to the morn: 
The red squirrel laughs 
From the ivy-hung wall, 
And the gun of the sportsman 
Rings sharp over all: 
Hail, sunny September! 
Heigh-ho for the sunshine! 
For sparkle and mirth, 
The fulness of harvest, 
The heyday of earth: 
Attuned to her music, 
Alight with her flume, 
We bask in her brightness, 
We echo her name— 
Heigh-ho for September ! 
Read Goodale, in Youth’s 
Companion. 


~te e e 


“SOMETHING HAS GONE WRONG.’ 


“Why, that’snot four o’clock! I’m 
certain that it cannot be so late?” 
exclaimed Minnie, starting from the 
seat on which she had been amusing 
herself with a book, while her work 
lay neglected beside her. ‘I looked 
at the great clock not ten minutes 


‘ago, and I’m sure the long hand had 


not reached quarter pust three.’’ 

*O did you not know that some- 
thing was the matter with the great 
replied her aunt, who, with 
bonnet and shawl on, had just 
down stairs, prepared to ac- 
her to walk. ‘‘Since yes- 


clock ?”’ 
her 
come 
company 


|terday it has gone quite wrong, it 


strikes one hour and points to an- 
other. I think that the hands must 


| be loose.”’ 


the readiest | 


} 


. : 24 | 
er again and again brought profit | 


) his employers; but his mental | 


W iulbe: -power was gone, and his | 
hand had lost its cunning. Strong | | finished se 


lrink, that years ago made him its | 
slave, had left him useless when 
hardly past hisprime. With a lady, 
one of his neighbors, he conversed | 


jand thread hung dangling down 
| ‘Did you not promise to have that | 


| 


freely a little while before his disap- | 
pearance, and this is the substance | 


f what he said: 

‘I wish the young could realize 
how many useful things the world is 
vaiting for, and could be taught to 
look for them. In an age of progress 


like this the most successful workers | 


wre those who find new and better 


ways. Encourage every sign of 
young ingenuity. Tell a boy that 


iny talent to think and do will bless 
tae world, if it does not make his 
fortune. 
‘verywhere. It isa God-given gift. 
is the brain that originates it. 
Tell him that. 

ind narcotics 
brain, 
‘hut I did not mind this caution | 
when J was young; though it seems | 
strange that not a soul ever warned 
me, 


alone, and save his 


‘At nineteen I was on the high- 
toad to success, and my skill was in 
\uick demand; but I fell into fast 
oOmpany, and drank—drank till it 
became a habit to drink. 


A lucky thought is a prize | 


‘rashly; but if once made, let 


F : | pleasure, 
And tell him to leave stimulants | 


I never | 


shook off the curse till it ruined my | 


taculties. Look at the wreck it has 
made of me. It is too late now. I 
‘annot think toa point, and my hand 
“annot make a perfect draft.”’ 


‘xpressed himself so freely before. 
He may never be heard from again. 
Life—as it seemed to his desperate 
mio d—had ceased to be worth living. 
He Was a frequent and eager reader 
f the Companion, and felt an inter- 


‘tin the welfare of the youthful | 


World it fills. 


His last words of ‘warning seem | S¢ 
‘tly placed in these pages ; and every | 


h ex Xample repeats once more to 
“© youth of the land, ‘Your facul- 

ies are God-given gifts. Conquer 

‘emptation, and keep them whole.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 








How very little, after all, have we 
done for God, and how very self- 


seekingly have we done that little !— 
Faber, 







“Something has gone wrong in- 
deed!’ cried the child with impa- 
tience, ‘‘and I will never trust it| 
again !”’ 

She looked up and saw a quiet | 
smile on the face of the lady. ‘‘Aunt, | 
what are you thinking of?’ she said | 
| quickly. 

Her aunt glanced down at the un- 
am, from which the needle | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ready before four?’’ said she. | 
“Yes,’’ replied Minnie, looking a| 
little ashamed ; ‘‘but—but—”’ | 
“But there is something, I fear, 
besides the great clock whose hands | 
are in fault ; who is swift to promise, 


and slow to perform—whose words | 
say one thing, and whose actions say | 


another. Shall I repeat your own 
words, Minnie, and say, 
has gone wrong indeed, 


never trust her again !’”’ 


in mind: that our words and our 
actions should agree together, as the | 
hands of a good clock with the chime | 
of its bell. Never make a promise 
no 
no feeling of indolence, 
tempt you for one moment to break | 
it. Let no one ever be able to say, | 


I blame nobody but myself | in speaking of the word which you| 
| had given but not kept, “Something | 


‘has gone wrong indeed, and I will | 
never trust him again !’’—Children’s 
Record. 


er 


There are many kinds of boys and | 


girls in the world, but there are 
three which we especially mention 
here. They are the ‘‘Wills,” 
‘Won'ts”” and the ‘“Can’ts.’’ The | 


“Wills” accomplish everything ; the | 


“Won’'ts’’ oppose everything, and 
the ‘‘Can'ts’’ fail in everything.— 


The : | Selected. 
‘he unfortunate man had never | 


—t ee 


A TONGUE-TWISTER. 





A bitter biting bittern 
Bit a better brother-bittern ; 
And the bitten better bittern bit the 
bitter biter back. 
And the bitter bittern, bitten 
By the better bittern bitten, 
Said, “I'ma bitter bittern-biter bit, 
alack !’’ 
—Youth’s Companion. 
When a family gets to depending 
on ‘family’ it indicates that the 
‘brains have begun to dwindle.—In- 
| dianapolis Journal. 
ee me 
To be contented with lai we 
have is about the same as to own the 


| 


\ earth.—Ram’s Horn. 





‘chant of the place. 


‘S< othing |. . 
gpiner — | friend fora moment. 
and i wi" | Johnson went to the back part of the 
! 

_ |store and said: 

Dear young reader, ever keep this } 


the | 
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THE VANCE sea ctaatail 


In Capitol Square, Raleigh, N. 


C., Unveiled August 22, 1900 





Alleged Fun. 


PRETTY RANCID. 





‘Recently I visited a small town 
in the southern part of Kentucky,” 
says a correspondent of the Denver 
News, ‘‘and called on the only mer- 
I found him 
opening a case of axle-grease. He 
took off the lid of one of the small 
boxes of yellow greaseand left it un- 


| covered. 
‘Soon an old colored man came in, | 


| aah noticing the axle-grease, said : 
‘«*Good morning, Massa Johnson! 
What am dem little cheeses worf?’ 
‘“*About fifteen cents, I reckon, 
Sam,’ said the merchant. 


‘“““S’pose if I buys one you will) 
| frow in de crackers?’ 


‘“**Yes, Sam.’ 

“Sam put his hand into his pocket 
and fished out fifteen cents, and Mr. 
Johnson took his scoop and dipped 


| up some crackers. 


“Sam picked up the uncovered box 
and the crackers and went to the 
back part of the store. Then he took 
out his knife and fell to eating. 

‘Another customer came in, and 
Mr. Johson lost sight of his colored 
Presently Mr. 


‘Well, Sam, how goesit?’ 
‘Say, Massa Johnson, dem crack- 
ers is all right, but dat am de ran- 

| somest cheese I ebber eat !’”’ 


—w eo ee 


HOW HE KNEW. 


Sir Robert Finlay, the new attor- 
| ney-general of England, was once en- 
|gaged on a case of warranty of a 
| horse, the age of the animal being 
| the chief matter in dispute. Sir Ro- 
bert was examining a hostler, 
had every appearance of rustic sim- 
| plic ity. 

‘Upon what authority do you 
swear to the age of the mare?”’ Sir 
| Robert asked. 

“T am sure of it,’’ was the reply. 

Half a dozen more questions failed 
' to elicit from the witness any more 
specific answer 
| ‘But how do you know it?” thun- 
| dered Sir Robert, at last. 
|; “I had it from the mare’s own 
| mouth,’’ replied the hostler.—The 
| Youth’s Companion. 
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| SOLITARY GRANDEUR. 





ies, Eva. People who do so don't go 
to heaven.’ 
Eva—‘Did you ever tell a lie, 
| mama?’’ es 
| Mama—‘‘No, dear, never : 
Eva—‘‘ Won't you be fearful lone- 
lly in heaven, mama, with only 
| George W ashington?""—Exchange. 


| <> + 


"REFRACTORY. 


Peterkin—‘‘ Without excep- 


| Mama.—‘‘ It is very naughty to tell 
|! 
| 


Mrs. 


verse man I ever saw.’ 

Peterkin—‘‘What have I done, 
now?”’ 

Mrs. Peterkin—‘‘Why, I have had | 
that new cough mixture in the house | 
a month and you haven't once caught | 
cold !’’—Harper’s Bazar. 





Thompson, 


N.C, 


AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





Members North Carolina StatdBoard of Ag- 


riculture. 


John S. Cunningham, Chairman, Cunning- 
ham, N.@.; M. B. Pitt, Old Sparta; G. FP. Wes- 
ton, Biltmore: C. MeArtan, Lillington; J. B. 
Grimes, Grimesland; R. H. Jones, Raleigh; 
W. ©. Sprinkle, Marshall; A. T.. MeCallum, 
Red Springs; Howard Browning, Littleton; | 
W. A. Graham, Machpelah; J. D. Maultsby, 
Whiteville; J. W. Bailey, Raleigh; J.C. L. Har- | 

| vis, Raleigh; L.G. Waugh, Dobson; H. Ek. King, 
Raleigh; N. L. Barnard, Franklin; J. R. Joyce, | 
Reidsville; J. B. Coffield, Everetts; Geo FE, | 
Flow, Monroe; W. R. Capehart, Avoca; S. F. | 


Shore, 


Ray, 


Shore; J. A. Stevens, Goldsboro; J.C. 


Boone; J.C. Buneh, Oak Ridge. 
OFFICERS, 


Commissioners. L. Patterson, 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 


Assistant, in Charge of 


State Veterinarian—Cooper Curtis. 

State Chemist—B. W. 

Acting Entomologist 
McCarthy. 

Postottice 
N.C. 


Kilgore. 
and Botanist—Gerald 
all 


address of 


| 

| 

Immigration—J. W. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

officers, Raleigh, | 

| 


N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 
President—W. A. 
NC, 
Vice-President—J. T. 


Chatham Co., N.C. 
Secretary- Tre asurer and State Business Agent 


Graham, Machpelah, Lin- | 

coln Co., | 
| 

} 


Paschal, Pittsboro, 


T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N.C. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland Co., | 
Co, 2.0. 

Assistant Leeturer or Steward—Jno. M. 


chell, Wayne Co., 
Chaplain—Rey. 
tuek Co., N.C. 
Doorkeceper 
ford Co., N. C.., 
Sergeant-at-Arms 
fort Co., N.C. 
Trastee Business 
Machpelah, N 
EXECUTIVE 


N.C. 
W.S. Mercer, 


Geo. T. Lane, 


R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 


Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, 


COMMITTEE, 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N.C. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N.C. 

Jobn Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N.C, ‘ 
Thomas J, Oldham, Teer, N.C. 





National Live Stock Association. 
North Caro- 
Frank E. 


No organization in this State. 
lina Member of National Committee 
Eimery, West Raleigh, N. ¢ 


North Carolina State Dairymen’s Association. 
President—G, F. Weston, Biltmore, N.C. 
Vice-President—C, E, Seymore, 
Secretary-Treasurer—-C, W. Gold, 

N.C, 

Board of Directors—W. 

well, F. E. Emery, T. B. I 

J. L. Knight. 


Wilson, 


Dulin, T. P. Bras- 
jrown, C. C, Moore, 


N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
President—J. 
A A 
Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N.C, 
Treasurer—W. Bb. Upchurch, Morrisville, 


Bryan Grimes, Grimesiand, 


N.C. 
N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 

President-—-W. A. Grahaimn, Machpelah, N.C, 

Secretary—Jno, P. Allison, Concord, N.C, 





N. C. State Horticultural Society. 
President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, N.C. 
Secretary—T. L. Brown, Greensboro, N.C, 
Treasurer—C, B. Edwards, N.C, 


tuleigh, 


N.C. Swine Breeders’ Association. 
President—J. M. Johnson, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 
Vice-President—C, C, 
Secretary—Frank E, 


Moore, 
Emery, 


Charlotte, N.C, 
West Raleigh, 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—George T. Winston, West Raleigh, | 


| N.C. 
tion you are the most obstinate, per- | 


3enj. Irby, West Raleigh, N.C 
Massey, West Raleigh, 


Agriculturist—- 

Horticulturist—W. F. 
W..4 

Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M, John- 
| son, West Raleigh, N.C. 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 
8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo. T. 
Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomon<. 


Every Farmer 


| past. 
| Great preparation and expectation will usher 


| other 


} a sample 


CLRCULATION ~- 50,000, 


| 
} 
' 
| 
Mit- | 
Moyock, Curri- 


Greensboro, Guli- | 
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x e advertising expert 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 2 
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iit theorist and ti 





DAVIS-CHAMPERS proclaim the merits of ready- 
FAHNESTOCK, = , . : x 
avcnon 9) | mixed paints, but the practical testi- 
> Cin anati 
ECKSTEIN } ; * 2 He 
{ mony of the mer shin » brus r 
psi | mony « { en behind the brush proves 
BRADLEY } that the most durable and eco- 
BROOKLYN | { 
) New York, | nomical int material is Pure 
JEWETT nomica paint macerial 1S ure 
ULSTER va ° or 
oie White Lead. The brands named 
SOUTHERN | . . . 
I chicag | in margin can be depended upon 
SHIPMAN ) } > 4 { 
COLLIER | for purity j carefulness in 
MISSOURI i i 
RED SEAL j 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO | 
MORLEY iar oe 
SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 
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BOOKS 


New York, 


HE STATE. 


The Leading Paper of South Caroliza, 


and Farmer's Son 


SHOULD READ! 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latestand 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
eut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietifie and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


DAILY AND SEMI-WEEKLY. 


Daily . $8.00 a Year. 


Semi-Weekly 2.00'a <* 


The Semi-Weekly State, issued 
Tuesday and Friday contains the 
latest telegraphic news from all 


over South Carolina. : ii | 


If you want to keep up with 


L. H. Bailey's Prine we sof Agriculture 1.25 
AY. Root’s A. B.C. of Bee Culture 1.25 the times, subscribe for =: 3 
Henry Stewart's The Domestic Sheep 1.50 


Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers 
Practical Agriculture ; ; suse 20 


THE STATE... 


Any of ¥ re valuable books a . 
Any of the above valuable books Write for Sample Copy. : 


will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: Sia « » « * = ae 
THE STATE COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA,S. C. 


PREPARE FOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Each incoming Century is an eclipse of the 
The Nineteenth Century ends with 1900. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 


in the year 1901. Making customers at the least 
possible cost will be one of the great economic 
questions of the new century. Advertise in 
TURNER'S ALMANAC 1901, with its 50,000 
circulation, 64 years of reputation and its abso- 
lute permaneney and you will solve the prob- 
lem, forit reaches more homes and business 
places than any dozen publications in. the 
South, and in point of fact ECLIPSES — 
mediums. Only a limited space, Itis 
issued inadvance of the coming vear. Send for 
copy of 1900 and advertising rates. 





Address: 
THE ENNISS PUBLISHING CO., 
RALEIGH, N.C. 





. ECLIPSING - ALL . OTHERS, 


Washing Machines a Organs, Barbed and Plain Wire 
oD , ’ 


Poultry and Farm Fencing, Guns, Powder, Shot, Loaded 
Shells, ete., etc., etc. Write for prices on anything you want. 


Allorders filled at prices ruling on the day the order is received. 
Send for 1900 Catalogue of Buggies and Harness just out. 
T. B. PARKER, STATE BUSINESS AGENT 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 








‘Do Tou EVER LAUGE? 
If So, You Can’t Afford to Be Without 


Samantha at Saratoga, 


| JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 
| One of the Funniest Books Ever Written, 


She takes off Follies, Flirta. 
tions, Low Necked Dress- 
ing, Dudes, Pug Dogs, 
Toboggan, Etc. 





‘ 


ae 


OPINIONS: OF: NOTED: ORITICS: 

‘* Exceedingly amusing.’’ — 
Rose E. Cleveland. ‘‘Delicious 
Humor.’’—Will Carleton. “So 
excruciatingly funny, we had 
to sit back and laugh until the 
tears came.’’—Witness. ‘‘Bit- 
terest satire, coated with the 
sweetest of exhilarating fun.” 
—Bishop Newman. 
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$10,000 CASH 

wus paid for the copyright of 
this work, and until recently it 
was sold at $2.50, but lately to 
put it within the reach of 
everybody, it has been pub- 
lished in somewhat cheaper 
form. It is printed from new 
type, and on fine paper. 
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ONL OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS FLOM “SAMANTHA AHONG 
THE WRETKR Fe 7 (GREYS TLY REDUCED) 
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NOTHING VULGAR OR UNCLEAN———o 
o———JUST PURE HEARTY FUN. 


This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
‘copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and. every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 
| heavy, tough paper binding. 

We ure prepared to make this great offer : 


4 


Send us $1 in new subscrip- 


i | tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 


(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 
| We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far- 
| mer one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 
| Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
| RALEIGH, N. Cc. 
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| free means a change from ignorance 
| . 
;to education. It means universal 


e . 
Living Issues. 
THE EDUCATION OF FARMERS—A RE. | education. Everybody must be edu- 
VIEW OF INDUSTRIAL CHANGES cated in this system. We should 
AND NEW CONDITIONS. | have compulsory educational laws, 
: ©. Winston, of the | requiring at least five years of school- 
Pras banes, tain ae daniels of | ing for every child in the State. 
Southern Commissioners of Agriculture in Better teachers with larger pay must 
Raleigh, August 30, 1900. | be provided. Our Superintendents 
The proper education of farmers of Public Instruction should be our 
in the South today is very different | best paid officials, men of the highest 
from what it was 50 years ago. talent, with knowledge of all that 
Education then was adapted to con-, the world is doing and with ability 


ditions prevailing in the Old South. to apply such knowledge to local | 


But great changes have taken place | conditions. 
and are still taking place. Within | 


have disappeared, and the greatest | troduced into our public schools. In- 
industrial revolution that the world | struction should be given in chemis- 
ever saw will be accomplished. The) try, botany and zoology, with com- 
new education must be suited to the petent teachers. Sufficient equip- 
new conditions. 

The industrial revolution in the | at moderate The 


very expense. 


South is manifested mainly along! speaker preceding me estimates the | 


change expense of necessary chemical equip- 
from large farms to small. (2) A| ment to be no more than $25. That 
change from slave labor to free. (3) for botanical would be still less and 
A change from isolation to world- | for biological notmuch larger. Edu- 
competition. (4) A change from cation must be more practical than 
purely rural life and agriculture to it has been, must be directed toward 
urban life and manufactures. industrial ends. 

Let us consider briefly these The improvements of our public 
changes and what effect they have schools and the introduction of in- | 
upon education. 

(1.) The change from plantations; cendent importance as to justify 
to small farms. This is the most) National aid for these two purposes. | 
marked and most visible change that | The National Government should as- 
has taken place. In 1850 there were ‘sist in establishing and supporting 


four distinct lines: (1) A 


an average of 369 acres each. In | our public school teachers and in 
1890 the number of farms had more establishing and maintaining a sys- 
than trebled and the average was | tem of industrial education. 

about one-third as large. There; The negro is, and will continue to 
were 178,000 farms with an average | be, a factor in the development of 
of 127 acres. The census of thisyear | the Scuth. By nature and by train- 
will doubtless show that since 1850 ing he is best fitted for agriculture, 
the number of farms in North Caro- | but he is no longer guided, supported 
lina has increased 400% and the size and pushed forward by the white 
diminished 400%. We have one planter. He is in full competition 
farm for every eleven persons, one | with the white laborer. If he has 
for every six white persons. We | thecharacter,intelligence and energy 
have more farms, more largely dis- | to meet the new conditions and main- 
| tain himself as a small land owner 


'ment for this purpose might be had 


dustrial education are of such trans- | 


| terests. 
57,000 farms in North Carolina with | normal colleges for the education of | 
‘town adds one more to the number 





tributed among the population, than | 
any Southern State except Texas. | and intensive farmer, he will sur- 
This continuous and large increase | vive and prosper. But, if he con- 


corresponding decrease in their size | the easy, vicious, servile and de- 
means that the old plantations and | graded life, which he seems to like, 


away and giving place to the small the way of all hirelings and incom. 
farmer, that extensive farming is| petents. This is the real race ques- 
being driven out by intensive. Aj tion. The negro will neither be 
new education is required for it. 
demands machinery and improved | lation. His future depends now al- 
tools, the use of which requires skill most entirely upon himself. 

and training; it demands scientific | 
methods, which require both knowl- | ties producing a change from indus- 
edge and intelligence. The old) (rial isolation to world-competition. 
planter was well educated for his | Nothing has contributed more to the 
time and his work. He was a gentle- | 

man, a man of literary taste and | Piedmont section than the competi- 
training, frequently a scholar, a) tion it has suffered for a full genera- 
leader in social, political,educational, | tion with the fertile lands of the 
industrial and military life. His | Mississippi Valley, the Gulf States 
Not a 


| of thousands of visitors in search of 
| health or pleasure, all buying food 
in the number of our farms with a tinually runs away from the farm to | 
| of the population of North Carolina 
| are engaged in occupations not agri 
the old planters are rapidly passing | in the towns and cities, he must go | 
|most prosperous in the Union, and 


| farming, made possible through uni- 
It} helped nor hindered much by legis- | 
| ing 
| by quick transportation, willenjoya 
(3) Inereased transportation facili- | sure and continnous prosperity. 
| average vield of 
|crops in the next 50 years may be 
quadrupled and industries scarcely | 
| poverty of the South, at least of the | 


|of themselves. 


| into the State annually more money 
| than our total agricultural produce 
| was worth in 1850. The working of 
‘our mines has been made possible. 
Our forests have become valuable 
| for lumber and we have begun to de- 
| velop a few lines of wood manufac- 
turing. The growth of fruits has 
been encouraged ; and stock raising 
has been made profitable. At first 
| we suffered greatly from world-com- 
| petition and received little benefit 
|from world markets; but our very 
suffering forced us to do what other- 


| 


| wise we would not have done to im- 

Industrial training both in agricul. | 
: | ‘ e : 

the next 50 years the Old South will | ture and in mechanics should be in- | 


prove the soil, diversify our indus- 
tries, and build up local markets. 

(4) A change from rural life and 
|agriculture as our sole occupation to 


towns and cities with the development 
| of 


manufactures. The census of 


TWO OF THE STATE’S PROBLEMS. 


LAND FOR SALE. 


I offer for sale an eight-horse farm situated 
in Bertie County, three miles from Roxobel. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. | 
Now that the campaign is over, | 
and, as per the solemn pledges of the | 
leaders of the dominant party, ‘‘the 
nigger question is settled,’’ let us 
have peace. Let us look about our 
business some and see if it is paying. Se ee ee rae on iene. 
ae mee | tes fram AP ert, eee emon ex that 
There is such a thing as profitless | place. Terms easy. 
investment. Farmersare not always 


He A. H. PRITCHARD, 
successful, merchants make failures, % A 
and lawyers and doctors sometimes | Kelford, Bertie Co., N. C. 


181 RATAL Sons of farm- 

fall short. ARIGHT YOUNG MEN mers, between 

ss ‘ . mn « er as 

stute 2 Ci a now 20 and 25 years 

The State of North Carolina of age, can get instructions in practical Carpen- 

has two elephants on her hands. | ter work, Painting, Paper Hanging, Plastering 

. and Bricklaying; working with iron, metal and 

Everybody knows that the peniten- | other lines of mechanical arts. They will be 

i 5 g : : ts furnished work to pay forinstructions, sleeping 

tiary is not a paying investment. | juariers and fooa supplies. For information 
The State gave the management of | }\7it¢ Rov, Ry M. Hilbarn, 

that institution $110,000 worth of | 
products to begin the year 1899 with | 


well adapted to cotton, corn, peanuts and all 
other crops that grow in this climate. 
well stocked and there is ample machinery for 
handling the crops. There is sufficient timber 





1900 shows that one-third the popu- 
lation of the United States live in 
cities having over 8,000 inhabitants. 
Counting smaller cities and towns 
about one-half our population 
urban.. In North Carolina fully ninc- ! 
tenths of the population is rural, 
The ratio should be not over 


is | 


ene- 


| fourth. If one-half thepopulation cf | 


the whole United States live in cities 


of our State should so live. It is} 
often said that the farmer should | 


, make his boys stay on the farm and | 


that the building up of cities and | 


towns is harmful to the farming in- 
The contrary is true. Every 
person that leaves the farm for the 


of buyers on the food market and 
takes away from the number of sell- 
ers. In North Carolina the pros- 
perity of our counties is almost in 
exact proportion to the ratio of food 
consumers to food producers. ur- 
ham comes first with its small rural 
and large urban population ; Gaston 
next, leading all the other counties 
in the number of its cotton mills; 
Alamance next, being also next in 
cotton hills; Buncombe next, with 
large urban population and hundreds 


and none selling. When three-fourths 


cultural, the State will be one of the 


agriculture, by a system of intensive 





versal education and industrial train- 
g, sustained by local markets and 
The 


our State in all | 


now existing or only just beginning, 
may bring in more wealth annually | 
than the entire cotton crop of today. 

But these changes are not coming | 
We must promote | 


|priations on top 


land received from the State Treas- 
ury $15,000 more. The Superintendent 


| So itappears that the State’s prison | 
'and towns, certainly three-fourths | 


| railroads 
| Goldsboro the terminus of the A. & 


jnerand Ridgeway the terminus or 


| that point, stands at the northwest 


Pineblut N.C 
and then added $55,414.10 in appro- | 


TOR FALL SERVICE 
of that, and in; 


a es 
of August called for | 


the month Stock Farin, Raleigh, N.C, 


For prices address: 

“RANK E. EMERY, RALEIGH, N.C. 
hus had no bills to pay out of this | Barred P| mouth Bock Cockere!s 
except what he has made since he re- | ms y y i 
ceived it. Bonds were sold to raise ee etn 


Z 5 of good size and form and “berred to the skin,” 
funds to liquidate all old accounts. 


ean be had at moderate prices of 
i ee Bead F. E. EMERY, 
is no more a success than the State ma — 
penitentiary was. From appearances | ~ eneztoamis webde 
it is less so. | HUNT'S CONSUMPTION 

Then again there has been some | pace _— 
ss a on . ee | Cures when all else fails. Write , 
road is another unprofitable enter-|  ¢4> testimonials which prove the 
prise. Since the war it has not paid! truth of this statement. This 
an equivalent of one per cent. divi- wonderful remedy is prepared by 
dends per annum on its stock. Itis|_ Rev, George E. Hunt, Uexington, 
true that for the years °92-3-4-6-7 | N.C. Price, 50% per bottle. For 
and °99 it has paid 2 per cent. | 


sale by all druggists. 
dividends on the stock and in 98 1 
per cent., while in 1900 it has paid | 
nothing so far. 

Does not this prove the A. & N.C. 
Railroad to be an unprofitable enter- 
prise also? It certainly looks that | 
way. The question then arises, How 
can the State’s prison and the A.& N. 
C. Railroad be made profitable to the 
State? 

I will ask you to look at your map 
of North Carolina. You will see that 
the R. & G. Railroad runs almost 
due west from the town of 
Weldon to Ridgeway, about 60 
miles, then makesa sharp turn al- | 
most due south to Raleigh, about 80 | 
miles. You will see the W. & W. | 

| 
| 


When sending your renewal, be sure to give 
sxactiy the name on label and_ postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


LAND FOR SALE. 


I have for sale one 


acres, 0 


chimneys, barn, stock house, ginhouse and 


| chimneys, 


One mile from Roper, N. C. (Wash- 
| ington). 


H. J. WILLIAMS, Roper, N.C. 





eo = 
Fruit Evapors’: 


A little factory for only $6.00. For use 
cook stove. No extra expense for fue). 
Svaporates apples, pears, peaches, 
small fruits and berries, corn, pom: 
Send forcircuiar. Agents wanted, 
MOSELEY & PRiTCEAR): 
‘Mention this paver) 


en ane 


he Ue 


USE §-P-A-N-G-L-E-R- 
LOW DOWN 





Railway runs almost south from 
Weldon to Goldsboro, 84 miles, and 
the N. C. Railroad from Goldsboro 
to Raleigh, about 48 miles. These 
form a parallelogram, 


=. 


N.C. Railroad at the southeast cor- 


junction of the new road north from 


corner. Diagonally across the paral- 
lelogram from Goldsboro to Ridge- 
way, the distance is perhaps &5 
miles, and straight line between | 


GRAIN AND FERTILIZER DRILL, 


_Best on earth. Absolutely 
Feed. Light draft. 





The farm is in a high state of cultivation and is | 


It is | 


for fuel, farm and building purpyses. The loca- | 


For particulars apply to | 


Superintendent, | 


Try a wellbred Poland China Boar from IL, | 


tract, containing 471 | 
} cleared. | — 
.| Good Dwelling House with 10 rooms, 3 brick | 


|} other building; 4 tenant houses with brick | 


| MOSELEY’S | 


Positive Foree | 
; ’ Fully warranted. Write | 
| for Drill Book and prices. IT WILL PAY YOU, 


plantation was large and easily made} and the great Northwest. 
Each year saw ‘‘old fields’’ | single staple crop can be grown profit- 


| 


larger. 
turned out, to grow up again in 
forests and be made fertile again by 


nature’s slow but steady processes. | suggested by the distinguished Com- 
“new missioner of Agriculture in his ad- 


Each year saw another 
ground’? added to the plantation. 


The old planter was a little king. | 


The earth has never borne a more | after in the grain market. 


royal gentleman. But his laborers 
were slaves and unequal to the work 
of intensive farming. The large 
plantation will soon be a thing of the 
past, at least in North Carolina and 
the Piedmont lands of the South. 
The time is past when much profit 
can be had from agriculture in these 
sections of the South except on little 
farms cultivated by the men who 
own them, aided by their own chil- 
dren. This is the meaning of the 
fact that the number of farms in 
North Carolina has increased 400% 
and their size similarly decreased 
since 1850. 

(2.) The change from slave labor to 
free. When the negro was emanci- 
pated, the Southern planter made 
heroic efforts to keep up the old 
plantation with free negro labor. 
But it was allin vain. Instead of 
paying the old debts, he could not 
meet the new. The small white 
farmer of slave days, made strong 
by years of poverty, labor and endu- 
rance, was the man really emanci- 
pated by the war. He could now 
compete with the negro on equal 


terms ; for there was now no master | produced elsewhere. Whenever he 


and no law to keep the negro at 
work. There was no custom now to 
restrict him to the poor ridges or the 
small patches of fertile land along 
the small streams. 


person in six to be a farm owner. 
This includes women and children. 


The change from slave labor to! to the world, destined soon to bring 


| 


them by education. We must have: 
1. Universal education with a com- 
| pulsory law. 
As was} 2. Industrial education and train- 
jing, both agricultural and mechani- 
| cal, in the public schools. 
dress the other evening, this compe-| 3. High grade colleges for techni- 
tition will probably be less Acute here- | cal training in agriculture and me- 
Increase | chanics, and normal colleges for the 
of non-agricultural population in| proper training of public school 
those fertile sections and new mar- f National aid should be 





ably on the Atlantic Coast in compe- 
tition with these States. 


teachers. 


kets opening upin South America | given to establish and maintain this 


system. 

4. Farmers, educated practically 
as wellas theoretically, to use ma- 
| chinery, toimprove the soil, to build 


and across the Pacific will furnish re- | 
lief and prevent permanent conan | 
tion of grain prices to points hereto- | 
fore reached. It is doubtless true | 
also that newer markets for cotton 
will be developed and that the estab- animals, to cultivate and improve 
lishment of cotton mills in the South- | plant crops, to understand the mar- 
ern States will likewise tend to hold | kets of the world and the laws of 
up the price. But it is reasonably | trade, to know the duties and powers 
certain that increased production of | of government in protecting them 
cotton in the Gulf States, in Asia, in| and furthering their interests, to 
South America and in Africa will be | keep at home the boy that loves the 
caused by the continuance even of 
the present prices. We cannot hope 
to keep cotton at 10 cents. We can- 
not curtail production and we can- 
not artifically force the price up. We 
must produce it more cheaply than 
it can be produced elsewhere. As 
the American manufacturer with 
superior intelligence, skill, energy, | 
tools and machinery is producing | 


for his work, to let the others do the 
work that they love with an educa- 
tion suited to their purpose, to im- 
prove themselves constantly by the 
culture that comes from reading and 
studying, from farmers’ clubs and 
discussions, from social gatherings, 
from music and other art. 








He could now | production of staple crops, has opened 
increase his little holding, or cease; up for us, in compensation, new 
to be a tenant and hireling, for the | lines for profitin agriculture. Our 
old planter was bankrupt, and the fisheries have greatly increased in 
big plantation would make many a/| yield and in value. 
little farm. There were farms enough | terests have grown amazingly and 
in our State in 1890 for one white |are destined to go far beyond any- 





manufactured goods more cheaply | tories, mines and fisheries, summer 
than any other laborer, so the Amer- |resorts and winter resorts, stock 
ican farmer must produce the raw | raising and horticulture, as well us 
| material more cheaply than it can be | small farms with diversified agricul. 
| ture. 


} j ak tin 1 : . : 
|cannot do this, he may make up his For all these things education is 


| mind to abandon the crop. 
Increased transportation facilities, 
while greatly damaging us in the 


| thing. 


| ket for the inferior goods of all coun- 
‘tries, a dumping ground for diseased 
animals and plants, condemned for- 
ever to poverty and servility. 


Our truck in- 


~—te m 
| 


thing that we now dream of. Our! 


health resorts have been made known in praise of the Alliance and the 


| principles of the Order. 


| good roads, to care for and improve | 


farm and educate him thoroughly | 


5. Cities and towns, mills and fac- | 


> | 
Never miss an opportunity to speak | 


these two points would cross some | 


| open up some of the best land in the 
i State. Besides, the A. & N. 
road 


that road, bringing it in direct touch 
with the great S. A. L. system and 
giving it connections which would 
add materially to its usefulness and 
its value as an investment. 

Now since the State is largely in- 





lany way, why would it not pay the 
| State to build and extend the A. & 

N. C. Railroad to Ridgeway? Use 
| the convicts in building and keeping 


,up the road. Hold it, operate it, and 


C. Rail- | 
extended from Goldsboro to | 
Ridgeway would add to the value of | 


terested in the A. & N. C. Railroad, | 
‘and she has the convicts to support | 


| 7 . | 
| valuable undeveloped territory and | 





| allow all other roads trackage privi- | 
‘leges tor a toll, or trackage fees, | 
which could be used in support of the | 


convicts? What are your ideas on 
| this proposition ? 

There are those who believe the 
;combination of these two interests, 
worked as suggested, would 


add | 


igreatly to the wealth of the State | 
and make a success out of two fail- | 


‘ures, A glance at the map willshow 


that there is not another piece of | 
territory of equal size in the State | 


ieast of the Blue Ridge which is not 
crossed and checked and pierced by 
spurs of railroads. 
bility is that valuable 
would be tendered the State if the 


And the proba- | 
assistance | 


{extension should be undertaken. All | 


citizens are interested. What 
you think of the suggestion? 
J. W. DENMARK. 
Wake Co., N. C. 


| required, universal education, indus- | 
| trial education, practical education. | 
With it we can accomplish every- | 
Without it we will become | 
dependent upon all the world, a mar- | 


Strats oF Onr0, Crry or ToLEpo, {ee 

ucas County. e 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Coensy&Co., 
aoe business in the City of Toledo, Count: 
an 


each and every case of Catarrh that cannot ba 
cured by the use of HaLi’s CaTaRRuo CurRE. 
: FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1886, 


wr 
}omar. } A. W. GLEASON, 
“— Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure istaken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENBY &CO., Toledo, O. 
GP F011 bv Drnecists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





Frank J. Ceeney makes oath that he fs the | 


do | 


*AIBSSIION [L}IdB) ON 


ate aforesaid, and that said firm will pay | 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for | 


SPANGLER MFG. CO., YORK, PA, 


Address all business correspondence to and 
nike money orders payable to “CHE PROGRES- 
“VE FARMER, RALEIGH, N.C.,” and not toany 


| Li tividual connected with the paper. 


~ ———— . ee, 
SECOND CROP POTATOES. 
Parties wanting to grow 


a fall Crop of | 
Potatoes would do well to c 


orrespond With 

H. H. BROOME, Aurora, N, ¢ 
for Seed and : 
fully. 


KA CSombin; 


ME a \| Wig, anc 


Catalog Free, Writenow. BINCHAMTON” 


Tie} 



















directions to grow a CTOP suce 
s CER. 
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SPECIAL PRICES = 
Bean’ 








aeeileamiaas ; TONY, 
JULY Ist W 
prices, and bettered the WE c UT 


Write for New Price List, or see Our deen euees 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN. acy 


Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH .... 

| The Direct Line to all Points: 

| TEXAS, 

| CALIFORNIA. 
FLORIDA, 

. CUBA and 

PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains. 
| Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on aj] 
| Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched. 
| ules. 





Travel by the Southern and yon 
| are assured a Safe, Comfortuble and 
Expeditious Journey. 


Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rate: 
and General Information, or address 
| R, L. VERNON, F, R. DARBY, 
18 Cae. CoP GS TA,, 
Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N,¢ 

No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
FRANK S, GANNON, J. M. CULP, 

| 3dV.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


W. A. TURK, 
GP 


Arrangements have been effected 
| by which 1,000 mile books, the price 
‘of which is $25.00 each, issued by the 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, 

are honored through to Washington 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad: 


| from Portsmouth to Baltimore over 
| the Baltimore Steam Packet Com- 
| pany, and between Clinton and Co- 
\lumbia over the Columbia, New. 
This 
arrangement includes the books is. 
| sued by the Florida Central & Penin- 
/sular and Georgia & Alabama Rail- 


| berry & Laurence Railroad 


roads. 


to $2,500 a year in the Civil Service. En- 
| trance through examination. We pre- 
| pare you. 8000 positions filled each 
year, For particulars address: CIVILSERVICE 
|} SCHOOL, Lock Box 25 V., Chambersburg 
Penna. 
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ELECTIONS IN 1900. 


1 the States of the Union, now 
in number, will choose 
lectors and members of 


Al 
forty-five 
presidential ¢ 


congress oD November 6, except 
’ 
seeieet whose two Congressmen 
ao 


were chosen on June 4. All the Ter- 
ritories will elect delegates on the 
same day and the following State 
sjections will also be held in Novem- 
ber: 

Colorado, to choose a successor to 
the present Democratic Governor 
Democratic-Populist State offi- 





and 
cials. . 
Connecticut, to choose a 
The present Governor 


whole | 
state ticket. 
s a Republican. 

Delaware, @ Governor for four 
sears in place of the Democratic in- 
mbent. There is no Lieutenant- | 
Governor in Delaware. 

idaho, u State ticket for two years. 

Illinois, a State ticket for four 
soars. The present Republican Goy- 
‘mor of Ilinois is nota candidate | 


for re-election. 
Indiana, a State 
years. 
lowa, a Secretary of State. 
Governor and State) 


ticket for four 


Kansas, a 
ticket for two years. 
Kentucky, through the legal com- 
plications arising from the shooting | 
of Senator Goebel, a Governor in 
place of Beckham, the present acting | 
qovernor, and a Lieutenant-Gover- | 
norin place of Beckham, promoted 
by Goebel’s death to the Governor- 


ship. | 

Massachusetts, a complete State | 
ticket for one year. | 

Michigan, a State ticket for two/| 
years. 

Minnesota, a State ticket for two | 
years. The present Governor is a | 
Populist und his associates in the ad- 
ninistration are Republicans. 

Missouri, a Governor and State 
ficers, over the election of whom 
there will be a hard fight. The term 
f office in Missouri is four years. 

Montana, a Governor and other. 
State officers now divided between 
the Clark and the Daly factions of | 
Democrats. | 

Nebraska, which has a Populist | 
Governor and a Populist-Democratic | 
State administration, will fill all} 
these places, besides choosing legis- 
lators who will have the selection of 
two United States Senators. 

New Hampshire, in which a Gov- 
ernorand State officers will be chosen. 

New York, in which the Governor, 
Lientenant-Governor and State offi- 
cars, as well as both branches of the 
legislature, will be voted for. 

North Carolina, in which a Gover- 
unr and all State officers will be | 
elected for the period of four years, 
anda Constitutional amendment be 
submitted to the voters. 

North Dakota, in which a Gover- 
norand State officers will be voted 
for 

Ohio, in which a Secretary of State | 
will be the highest official voted for. 

Pennsylvania, in which two Con- 
stessmen-at-large will be chosen. 

South Carolina, in which a com- 
plete State ticket will be elected for 
two years. 

South Dakota, in which a Gover- 
horand State officers will be chosen 
fora like period. 

Tennessee, in which a Governor, 
Treasurer and Auditor will be voted 
‘or. There is no Lieutenant-Gover- 
tor in Tennessee. 

Texas, in which a whole State 
Ucket will be chosen. 

Utah, in which a Governor and 
State officers will be chosen. Utah 


a not had a State election since 
S95, 


{ 





Washington, in which a Governor 
ind State officers will be elected for 
four years. The present administra- 
tion there is Populist. 

West Virginia, in which a Gover- 
or and State officers will be elected | 
‘or a like period. The present ad. | 
ninistration of West Virginia is Re- | 

| 





Publican. 


Wisconsin, in which a Governor 
and State 


officers will be elected. 
The States in which there will be | 


QO gpenan. e 
’Beneral election for State officers 
this year 


Neva qd 


are Maryland, Mississippi, | 
«, New Jersey and Virginia. | 


FALL SEEDS AND GRAIN. | 


“a wh Wor od & Sons’ Catalogue of | 
Pte and Grain for Fall Planting is | 
inter ularly valuable and timely | 
“am 4 to our farmers and garden- | 
infor ' gives very full and complete | 
mee ee not only about farm 
ma » but also about Vegetables that | 
in the srown to advantage and profit | 
st ® fall. It tells all about the | 
Alf methods of seeding Lucerne, or | 
ete} %, Clover, Winter, or Hairy 
ich’ and other valuable crops | 
Thic are becoming so popular now. 
's Fall Catalogue will be mailed | 
Woog 0%, application to T. W. 


Bond, Va. Sons, Seedsmen, Rich- 





| the Shelbyville pens and show rings 


| more Farms stock held the following 
| places in the eyes of the Judges: 


| No. 440, 2nd. 


/holding of a primary on the first 


| election of a United States Senator | 


BILTMORE STOCK AT THE FAIRS. * 56 


electors who voted the Democratic 
ticket i gust, 1! 
A herd each of Berkshires and 2. ai oc Se an in- 
Jerseys was made up to show this| vitation to every voter in North 
fall. Their first appearance abroad | Curolina, not already so entitled, to 
was at Shelbyville, Ky. These herds qualify himself for voting in ‘the 
ae e ge at the | said Senatorial primary by casting 
tho tals r. : eu pee Gentry, who is | his ballot on that day for the Demo- 
1¢ Biltmore Berkshire Farm Man- | cratic presidential and congressional 
ager when at home. | tickets.” ‘ 
A hasty report from the show-ring to 
brings the following brief summary | Sharples Cream Separators -—Profit- 
of the competition met with and the | #¥le Dairying. 
result so far as the Biltmore Farms | Fé 








boo 


2 . . ~ . 
‘ : eceipts 197 bales. Market steudv 
prizes at home. The winnersatthe! I “bales. Market steady. 


Lexington show were in evidence at NORFOLK PEANUTS 


Norfolk, Va., Sept. 8, 


P - 1900, 
this week. Nevertheless the Bilt- | = ; 

| Farmers’ stock 
| today as follows: 
|Faney, per bb., es 
_ JERSEY HEIFERS. | Strictly prime, per ty, 
‘ wo years and under 3 years, Herd | Prime, per ib., 

No. 423, 1st. 


Two years and under 3 years, 


nuts are quoted 


Com. and mach. pkd., t)., 144413 
ft . “ . 
Herd | Spanish. per bu., 


RICHMOND SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 


One year and under 2 years, Herd 
No. 498, 1st. Richmond, Va., Sept. 8, 1900. 
One year and under 2 years, Herd | Lugs, common,........ $2.00 3.00 


No. 496, 2nd. 
OTHER STOCK. 

Jersey bull, any age, 13 entries, first 
prize on Golden Lad’s Successor. 

Jersey cow, any age, 16 entries, | 
first prize on Golden Ora, second on | 
Trivarth’s Rose, No. 496. | 

Aged herd, first prize on Golden | 


3.50(@) 4.50 
4.50(@5.50 
6.00@ 7.50 
12.00@ 20.00 


Lugs, good to prime 
| Short leaf, ; 
| Long leaf, 
| Wrappers, . 


DANVILLE TOBACCO MARKET. 
Danville, Va., Sept. 8, 1900. 


The market stands as follows: 


5 2 | Nondescript goods $ 2.00 ) 
Tad’s Successor, Golden Ora, Golden | G ee pt goods : m ( ap 
: ‘ : | Granulators. a 00, 7. 
Tricolae, Garland of Biltmore and | “. , Seapets we sen 
‘ ; HmMmokers— 
Herd No. 423. ae os 
| Common 3.50@, 6.00 


For best Jersey bull and four of | 


In Berkshires the Biltmore Farms 
representatives were about equally 
as successful as the Jersey. 

On Monday, Sept. 3rd, the South- | 
ern Commissioners of Agriculture 
visited the Biltmore Estate and} pp vxyps— 
lunched at Antler Hall—a picnic! N.C. Prime 70 
lunch under the lofty oaks there—; ‘i Extra Prime 75 
the guests of Biltmore Farms and | lias ue — T7A@SO 
the Manager, Mr. Geo. F. Weston, | ®0UG er — 
who is a a Ae of the State Board | Lowtent, pet £5 tb. ram pd 


Oe 35.00@, 55.00 


WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., Sept. 8, 1900. 











HOW TO ORGANIZE OR RE-ORGANIZE A 
SUB-ALLIANCE. 


At a recent meeting of the State 
Alliance Executive Committee Bro. 
T. B. Parker was asked to present a 
plan for re-organizing defunct Subs. 


He presented the following plan, | 
which was unanimously endorsed by 


the Executive Committee : 


Call a meeting of your people. | 


Select a temporary chairman and 
secretary. 
of the meeting, select one or more to 
wait on the audience and solicit 
names for membership. Old mem- 


| bers may be reinstated by the pay- 


‘ 
| Stock were winners. | THE MAREETS. 
: " | — 
At the Lexington, Ky., show the | RALEIGH COTTON. 
previous week few if any out of State | Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 8. 1900 
| c su, an. eg WC ° 9 ae J, 
herds were shown, the close compe- Strict 1 middlj ‘ae 
Ay et o jinx 3 
tition of last year having warned | ~ i amet laa » 5% 
oe , : Middling 5 95; | 
;many that Kentuckians were pre- Strict vidadli p 
, } Strict mi ing. 9} 
| pared to compete for and hold the |’ sig erg de 


ment of one-quarter 
cents back dues. New members by 
payment of fifty cents initiation fee. 
under the old charter, 
using old name and number, thus 
Saving charter fee. Elect officers, 
make immediate report to 
county secretary, if your county is 
organized. If not organized, send 
report direct to the State Secretary. 


Organize 


Notify the State Secretary of the) 


organization, giving him the name 
und number of the Alliance, together 


With the name and post-office of the | 
On application, the State | 
Secretary will send blanks and give} 


secretary. 
i: ) 


any other information he can. 
eae 

Charlotte People’s Paper: The 
first public demonstration of organ- 
ized labor ever seen in the State so 
far as we know was pulled off here 
last Monday. About 200 carpenters 
joiners, plumbers, printers, and tex- 
tile workers were in the parade. 
They picknicked at the park and 
were addressed by C. W. Tillett. We 


‘hope on next Labor day to see 2,000 


‘ ; |; xk 6.00@, 8.00 
his produce, Trevarth and his prog- | t00d . ea soe 
: ~ | Rae: 8.00@, 9.50 
eny from Biltmore Farms. | Cutt 
= ers— 
For best cow and produce, Water ye vi . 
Flac | Common . .. §.00@,10.00 
3 . | Good.... 10.00(@ 12.50 
This seems to be a pretty fair re- a a 
| GHARO:, gos cei ca ieee eero0 
sult for the first appearance and | _. 
| : Fillers— 
}against a successful and confident : _ eel 
: Common 3.00@ 4.30 
company. It certainly shows that | 6 
f S Good 4.00@. 8.00 
the herd sent out by Biltmore Farms a 
ae Bey Fine 8.00@,12.00 | 
has the merit in it to win in close | w " 
as | Wrappers— 
competition, and that the Judge at | ‘ PI ay oe 
it if : : | 2@@mmOn:....2% 56206. . 8.00@12.50 
| Shelbyville recognized the quality of | : Rete, ae 
ie mbatiiin wei Medium.............. 12.50@17.50 
CO A ai Ree eae nee 17.50@,35.00 


| 
} 
} 
| 


i 


Upland $ 50 (@60 
of Agriculture. |N..C. Bacon— 

_The work on the new dairy, dairy; Hams 11 @12 
barn and cottages is now being Shoulders 7 ( 8% 
pushed as fast as possible. _ Sides ‘ ee 

F. E. E. HipEs— 
cea it 5. Green, salted. 6% af 
SENATORIAL PRIMARY. Dry, flint. 10 @12% | 
| Dry, salted... 8 
The Committee Decides Who Has The Right | Eggs, per sone 8 G 1 : 
ang | Corn, per bushel .....53 @60 


Raleigh Post, 6th: The Demo- | Spirits turpentine, pal. 
cratic State Executive Committee 


| - as eee 
met last evening in the Senate cham- | FRUIT AND VEGETABLE MARKET. 
ber with a large attendance. 

| 


324% )33% 


Provision was made for holding | New York, Sept. 8, 1900. 
the Senatorial primary in November, $60 
when the National election takes / $140 medium ; large, 

| fine. 
place. " e : 
hi , ; cat ine melons in fair demand. 

Any white or Croatan elector who | Onicnsflonthern, yellow, 
votes for Bryan and Stevenson and | pskt., 60@90¢. 
the Democratic nominee for Congress | 


Watermelons—per carload, 
$150@ $200 


per 


| SOUTHERN POTATOES. 
will be able to vote in the Senatorial Sweets, yellow, prime. 


. .2.00(@ 2.20 | 


primary. | Sweets, yellow, common, a 
The following resolution was! per bbl 1.00, 2,00 
adopted by the committee : - onan _ 
atl as. The Democratic or- | The Secretary of the Populist State | 
SAS, 


izati ‘i : i executive committee says he is con- 
ization of North Carolina is % : 
2088 fident that there will be 


rt of the National Democratic or | ; 
natin. and this committee is the | exodus of negro voters from 
custodian of the interest of said or-_ State. 
ganization in North Carolina ; and 
whereas, this committee is instructed 
by the platform of the State conven- 
tion ‘to make provision for the 


ing about voting here ; that they ap- 


| would like to vote for McKinley. He 
says he thinks if the full vote were 
polled and counted McKinley would 
| earry the State.—Ex. 


_ —- so oe 
After reading this number of The 
Progressive Farmer you will prob- 
ably decide that it is good—that you 
ought to have it regularly every 
week—and that you will soon send 
your subscription. Don’t wait! 


Tuesday of next November for the | 


by the Democratic voters ot the 
States,’ as wellas by those who have | 
voted the Democratic ticket in the 
State election ; and whereas, it is the 
duty of this committee, as well as | 
its earnest desire, to stimulate as far 
as possible the voting for Bryan and | Zend it To_DaY—NOW! Read 
Stevenson and for ‘the Democratic | special offer. 
Congressional candidates ; therefore | 
be it | -Th 
| for bowel complaints. 


he t ‘Demo Green apples 
et ee land cucumbers produce them and 


cratic voter’ in the resolution of the | Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer cures them. 


our 


Se - 


State convention shall be construed | T the troubled stomach it comes) 


to include all white and Croatan | like a dream, the wind is assuaged, 


electors who vote in the November | and the pore Svevy eons 
. ;,| gistin the lan cseeps ‘Killer, 
election, 1900, for the Democratic ee no one should be without it in 


presidential | tes : 
Democratic candidates for Congress | put Pain-Killer, Perry Davis. Price 
as well as all white and Croatan | 25c. and 50c. 


SummMER HeAT.—This is the season 


a great | 
this | 
He says further that the | 
‘negroes appear to care little or noth- | 


‘pear to have soured upon the Re- | 
| publicans in this State, but that they | 


in line instead of 200. 


° y . For FREB 
Vike GY : 


MLC CM Scrolarship 
POSITIONS GUARANTEED, 
Under $3,009 Cash Deposit. 
Railroad Fare Paid. 

Open all year to Both Sexes. Very Cheap Boaré. 


Georgia-Alabama Business College, 
Macon, Georgia. 
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Dou “4 Dany SERVICE 
In Effect June Srd, 1900, 


SOUTHWARD. 
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Daily Daily 
| No. 3 No, 27 
Lv New York, PRR........... 100 pm 121,am 
Lv Philadelphia, P RR 329 pm 7Wam 
Lv Baltimore, PR R...... 550 pm 93tam 
Ly Washington, PRR........700 pm 1055 am 
Ly Richmond, SAL Ry....1040 pm 235 pm 
Ly Petersburg. * 1135 pm 3830 pm 
Lv Ridgeway Jct. “ 22am 617 pm 
Ly Henderson, “ 28am 640 pm 
Lv Raleigh, a 46 am 750 pm 
Ly Southern Pines, “ 557 am 942 pm 
No. 408 
| Lv Hamlet, a 60) am 1032 pm 
No. 31 
Ly Columbia,t $6 10% am 1255am 
Ar Savannah, a 257 pm 500am 
Ar Jacksonville, 747 pm 910am 
Ar Tampa 630am 530 pm 
No, 408 
Ar Charlotte st 931 am 
Lv Chester, a 952 am 
L.v Greenwood 1142 am 
Ly Athens, as 148 pm 
Ar Atlanta, at 400 pm 
Ar Augusta, C & WC........... 510 pm 
| Ly New York, NYP&N...7800 am 900 pm 
Lv Philadelphia, g 1020am 1126 pm 
Lv New York, ODSS Co...78 00 p WM _ .........ccecee 
Lv Baltimore, BS PCo . + 630 pm 
Ly Washington, N & W . 630 pm 
No. 408 No. 41 
Lv Portsmouth,S AL Ry... 920 pm 930am 
Lv Weldon, +8 26am 1201 pm 
No. 31 
Lv Ridgeway Jct. se 22am 120 pm 
Ly Henderson, a 258 am 21 pm 
Lv Raleigh, % 46am 351 pm 
Ly Southern Pines, 557 am 612 pm 
No. 468 
Ly Hamlet, as 650am 730 pm 
No, 31 No. 27 
Ly Columbia, } ae 1035 am Rd5am 
| Ar Savannah, ss 257 pm 50am 
Ar Jacksonville, 740pm 91l0am 
Ar ‘Tumpa, , 630am 530 pm 
No. 408 No. 41 
Lv Wilmington, =) gepeteasdenean 305 pm 
Ar Charlotte, $6 { am 1020 pm 
Ly Chester, aa 952 am 1055 pm 
Lv Greenwood, id 1142 am 107 am 
Ly Athens, & 14 pm 384 am 
Ar Atlanta, 2 s¢ 400 pm 60am 
Ar Augusta, C & W C....c0-. BED We  necccssendtanea 
\r Macon, Cof Ga............. 720 pm 1110 am 
‘Ar Montgomery, A& WP... 920 pm 1100am 
Ar Mobile, L& N............. 30am 412 pm 
Ar New Orleans, LD & N......740am 830 pm 
Ar Nashville. NC &St. L...640am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, ” 400 pm s10am 
NORTHWARD. 
Daily Daily 
No, 44 No. 66 
Ly Memphis, NC & St. L...1245 pm 845 pin 
Ly Nashville 66 930am 910am 
Lv New Orleans, L & N......745 pm 745 pm 
Lv Mobile, N & N................c220 am 1220 am 
Lv Montgomery, A& WP..020am 1120am 
Lv Macon, C of Ga..............800am 420 pm 
Ly Augusta, C & W C......66. 940 AIM eeereeeecrees 
4 No, 402 No, 38 
Lv Atlanta,? SAL Ry....... 100pm 900 pm 
Ar Athens, - 250 pm 1128 pm 
Ar Greenwood 44i4pm 2am 
Ar Chester, a“ .623 pm 430 am 
Ly Charlotte 50) am 


Ly Wilmington, ‘“ 


No, 66 


sv Stamilet, é 906 pm 920am 
.v Southern Pines,“ 1000 pm 1005 am 
sv Raleigh, 66 1140 ppm 1li6am 
Ar Henderson, “ 1250am 113pm 
Lv Ridgeway Jet. * 12am 14 pm 
Lv Petersburg, as 4lsam 440 pm 
Ly Richmond, 6 5am 540pm 
| Ar Washington, PRR........845am 930 pm 
Ar Baltimore, P R R.......... 100 am 1135 pm 


electors and for the | yi, family. Avoid substitutes, there | Ar New York, 


1230 pm 25am 
. 38 pm 
No. 402 No. § 


Ar Philadelphia, P R R.... 
Ar New York, P R R......... 





Lv Ridgeway Jct. SAL Ry, 300am 140 pm 
Lv Weldon,” “ 13)am 30 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 70am 550 pm 
Ar Washington, N & WSB, ...c.00 eee 7 00 am 
Ar Baltimore, BS P Co........ «- 7645 am 
Ar New York, O DSS CO... c.ccceeee 7130am 
Ar Philadelphia, NY P&N,t546 pm 510am 

“ 83 pm 74 pm 


Nore.—{Daily Except Sunday. 
j Central Time, 3 Eastern Time. 


After stating the objects | 


twenty-five | 


your | 


1205 pm | 


shiendonieeiill 


VARICOCELE and STRICTURE. 


Dr. Hathaway years ago discarded the old-time 
methods of treating chronic diseases—those still in 
use by other specialists—and by scientific research 
he has discovered these new methods which have 
given him ‘the world-wide reputation which he en- 
joys to-day and the result of which, in invariability 
of cure, has brought to him a practice larger than 
than that of any ten specialists in the country 
combined. 

Dr. Hathaway, by a method entirely his own, 
cures Stricture and Varicocele without any opera- 
tion or pain or loss of time from business. The 
treatment was invented by Dr. Hathaway, and 
there is positively no other treatment in use which 
, will cure without aid of the knife or some painful operation. 

BLOOD POISONING 

| In all its different stages is cured with absolute certainty by Dr. Hatha- 
way’s treatment without salivation or any other ill effects. The cures 
performed by him are radical, speedy, permanent. 

Dr. Hathaway also treats, with the same guarantee of success, Loss of 
| Manly Vigor, and other chronic diseases of men, including all Kidney and 
| Urinary and Sexual disorders. 

DR. HATHAWAY'S NEW SIXTY-FOUR-PAGE BOOK. 

| Treating fully of all the diseases which he treats and telling of his method, 
| together with a great deal of valuable information which will help anyone 
| to examine his own condition, will be sent FREE on application, as will 
| also carefully prepared self-examination blanks. 

Consultation and advice free at office or by mail. 


| J. NEWTON HATHAWAY, M. D., 


OR. HATHAWAY & CO. 
221%3 AC-SOUTH BROAD ST., 


ATLANTA GA. 


a New and 





| J. Newton Hathway, M.D., 
|; The Longest Established 
Specialist in the South. 











:@) 
liable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for lbather ever discovered. Saves ¥ 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
of repairs, Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes, 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO, 












Star : Pea : Huller. 

| Guaranteed 
Capacity: 

Bushels per Hour. 

10 to 18 

, 20 to 40, 

7) to 100, 


| 
| 
| 


== 
= 


pancninee CO 


== 
o 
ga=> 


armen SoM Peat Wack (AR lee 
| 


ot 


-»-PRICES-- 
No. 1, $25.00; : No. 2, $35.00; : 


er WRITE FOR CIRCULARNS.......000.. 





$125.00. 


——— 


SECONDHAND BAGGING AND TIES 2 Prices on Application, 


500 BUSHELS SEED OATS AND 
i WHEAT AT LESS THAN SEEDS- 
MEN’S PRICEB............. 
(bee 


READ THE PREMIUM OFFERS. 


—GO TO WORK AND— 


WIN : ONE: OF ; THEM, 


IN SO DOING YOU WILLHELP YOURSELF, 
THE BRETHREN AND THE STATE 
ALLIANCE. 


wees e~ PREMIUM OFFERS... 


The Business Avent who does the most busimess through the 
State Business Avenoy other than Fertilizers and Sewing 
Machines, from September Ist, 1900, to August Ist, 1901, $10. 


The Business Agent Doing the next Largest Amount of Busi- 
ness, under above restrictions, will be given $5, 


The person ordering the greatest number of the Improved High Arm 
Alliance Sewing Maehines through this office from August 1, 1899, to 
August 1, 1900, will be given FREE one Improved High Arm Alliance Sew- 
ing Machine. 

To the person sending in the second largest number of orders will be 
‘given FREE one Hillsboro Sewing Machine. \ 

To the person sending in the third largest number of orders will be 
cviven FREE either a No. 1 Set Buggy Harness or a No. 1 Boss Bashing Ma- 
chine. 

To the lady sending in the largest number of orders for the above 
Sewing Machines will be given $5 in cash. This is in addition to the above 
Premium Offers. 


T. B. PARKER, STATE BUSINESS AGENT, 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 





USEFUL BOOKS. 
| THE SECRETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOKS THAT 
| SHOULD BE IN EVERY S8UB-LODGE. THE NAMES 
AND PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 








| Secretary’s Roll Book nicely arranged, new kind.................. 25¢ 
Ree aR OOS, RRP rie Pe 15¢ 
| Secretary’s Receipt Book, for dues, with stub..:................... 25¢ 
| Secretary’s Warrant Book, with stub.................... ce eeeee 10¢ 
| Treasurer’s Receipt Book, with stub......................... 10¢ 
Se ESR: Pee Eeer ee Ue EPeL VIP eer ss crt 15¢ 
RR PT ES SP ee re Saran are ee ne ere ear 15¢ 
Bet OORT TAY 6 5.5 5 6 045 C5 88 8 ODA OLR AE SAR OLER EATER 25¢ 
Working Bulletins, 7 Ae OO, eS en Se ERE 20¢ 
State Constitutions, NS CAN Pe CP OTN ATS 50¢ 
Rituals, Rel hn als! ol piptatical sa ale placa eee 50¢ 
National Constitutions, RR ee ata a, Doe kate a ee 50¢ 
Application Blanks, mee Re i ce kode tee Free, 
Fraternally, T. B. PARKER, 
Secretary-Treasurer N. C. F. 8. A., Hillsboro, N. C. 
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- The Poultry Yard. 


FEATHERS AND EGGS. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


The selection of fowls according to | 
their uniform standard of plumage | 
| which it is done. 


sometimes works harm to the ordi- 
nary poultry raiser. The fancy birds | 
of course are judged by their feath- 
ers more than by anything else. If 
these are properly colored and of the 
right length and silkiness, the pedi- 
gree and worth of the birds are de- 
cided. This craze for feathers has 
to a certain extent invaded the barn- 
yard, and many farmers refuse to 
buy new breeds unless the feathers 
indicate aristocratic origin. It is 
true that in many cases the feathers 
are a pretty good criterion. Ifa 
breed with certain excellent charac- 
teristics has been bred for years to} 
approximate to a certain type of | 
plumage, it stands to reason that the | 
purest of this class will have feather 
characteristics about the same. But 
there are variations in every breed 
and exceptions to allrules. If you 
emphasize the feathers too much 
you will be disappointed some day, | 
and find that you have bought feath- 

ers instead of eggs. 

To asimilar extent the same ap- 
plies to the general cut and forma- 
tion of the bird If acertain breed 
has a record for egg-laying, and most 
of the best birds of that breed have 
conformed to a standard type of 
size, shape of head and neck and 
form of body, we reason that there 
must be some close connection be- 
tween the shape and the egg-pro- 
ducing capacity of the birds. There 
always is, but not to such an extent 
that one can go to work and breed 
form and trust that the eggs will 
come as a natural result. Not by 
any means. Yet some breeders work 
on that theory, and some ordinary 
farmers and poultry raisers lose by 
listening to them. 

The fact is, with due respect for 
the claims of fancy breeders, a bird 
has got to be judged a good deal 
by its own capacities and abilities 
and indirectly by what its ancestors 
have achieved. If the bird has a 
record for laying eggs, and its parents 
excelled in the same particular, what 
do we care about the feathers and 
shape? The bird may be as dirty 
and ugly in appearance as any dun- 
colored, barnyard mongrel type of 
fowl and it may be as lacking in 
form compared to the fancy-bred 
bird as a washerwoman is compared 
toa Venus of Milo. We are in the 
business for a living, and we em- 
phasize feathers and shape only so 
far as they indicate the true capaci- 
ties of the birds. The deification of 
feathers, form, and similar external 
characteristics of fowls does well 
enough for the fancy breeders, but 
we poor practical mortals who must 
work hard for our livings must have 
something else to satisfy us. 

ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 

Despise not little things is a lesson 
we of the South need to learn, oh, so 
badly. We are often over-reached 
largely in consequence of this neg- 
lect. Think of a whole people en- 
gaged for three generations in ex- 
changing the virgin fertility of their 
soil and then putting a fourth gen- 
eration to buying commercial fertili- 
zers with which to repair the waste. 
We mustcome cut of that, subdivide 
the soil among a larger number, 
multiply tenfold the number of our 
hogs, cattle and fowls, and utilize 
them for restoring old lands, which 
will then yield plenteously.—Colonel 
Julian 8. Carr. 


a 
FATTENING CHICKENS. 


Bulletin 64 of the Maine Agricul- 








| Stable. 


| had much rather see a cow content- 


| perfectly relaxed, and she is docile | 
‘and submissive to the hands of the 


Farm Miscellany. 


| NEGRO FARMERS MEET. 
| The Progressive Farmer is glad to 
ilearn that a Colored Farmers’ 


The Dai 

e Dairy. 

FEEDING OUT FODDER CORN. 

| Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
This is the period of the season for 

feeding green corn fodder to cows, 

as much depends on the 


| 
| 


State, afew days ago, 
Feed in such a manner that the | about 300 intelligent, 
cows will not have have to fight and | B©8T0es. 
battle over their portion, while they | |ple should encourage all efforts of 
stamp half of it into the ground. | the negroes along these lines. The 
This generally happens 
is daily cut and hauled to the barn- 
yard or pasture and scattered pro- | 
miscuously around. The cattle make | good. 
a greedy rush 
about one-half the benefit therefrom | thoroughly sane. As 
that they really should. | the Conference it reads as follows: 
I consider that the most economical | ‘We, the colored farmers of Meck- 
and best way to feed corn fodder, is | lenburg county in conference 
to first cut it up if convenient, and | Se™bled, 
then feed from the manger in the 
Do not feed, however, when | 


are being milked, as the | ‘ 
“acts from their attention | thoughts can be turned to those in- 


ice and be- 


Certainly, 


| the cows 
| feeding det 


to the latter important process. : ; ; 
lly, with a view to improving our 
‘ re ase at | material and moral condition. The 

edly chewing her cud while eet 7 eet : cia psec 4 taheah. | 
milked than doing anything else. At | **6° SGmiber Of curness and mem | 
|gent men present, evince that an | 


such a time her nervous system is | ’ 
awakening is taking place whose in- 


|fluence can but be helpful and far- 
reaching. | 
“This conference makes the 
| lowing expression : | 
“1, Ownership in the soil is essen- | 
tial to a realization of the best citi- 
zenship. To own a small farm anda 
home should be the ambition of 
every man among us. It is well un- | 
derstood that once one becomes the 
possessor of a home, however humble, 
then he feels himself to be somebody. | 
He becomes self-respecting and com 
mands the respect of others. In the 
light of the comforts and privileges | 
of that home he considers all ques- | 
tions pertaining to his daily life and 
the rights and immunities of his' 
neighbors. What is true of him 
must be affirmed of his family and 
household. In his private life and | 
public duties as a citizen, therefore, | 
he acts for the highest good of all. | 
It is urged that our people use their | 
best endeavors to secure homes. We 
believe it to be a mistaken idea that 
colored men cannot buy farm lands | 
The fact is, any man 
| who can pay for it can obtain a home. 


milker. This means that she ‘‘gives 
down”’ her milk freely, and it is of a 
healthier quality than if yielded un- 
der excitement. 

I have noted milk yielded under 
the latter condition to taint very 
quickly, becoming positively danger- 
ous either as a food ina raw state, 
or manufactured into butter or 
cheese. 

But to return more directly to our 
original subject. Green corn fodder 
should be depended on only as an 
auxiliary food for milch cattle, to 
help out waning pastures. The ob- 
ject should be to supplement with it 
what is lacking in grazing advan- 
tages, late in the summer and early 
in the fall. 

Given thus to well-nourished cows, 
it is highly valuable in holding up a 
milk yield that would otherwise sink 
to the point of unprofitableness. 

To those who are so fortunate as 
to possess silos and have fodder suffi- 
cient to fill them, I would earnestly | 
admonish to pack their green mate- | and homes. 
rial in an air-tight shape. So much | | 
poor ensilage is annually fed out | Let our people economize, save their 
that izi many quarters it has cast | bard earnings and put the money 
discredit on the feeding of ensilage | ito homes. A people 
at all. Grorce E. Newexu. | their earnings to excursions 

Sees harmful expenditures will always be | 
‘‘MAKES THE MILK RICHER.” homeless. 

“2. Debt is a mill stone about the | 
neck. He whois bound by it must | 
sink to the bottom of the sea unless | 
tu way of escape is made. Once in! 
debt un‘ess one makes an intelligent, 
systematic effort to get out he only | 
gets in deeper every day, every 
year. Unfortunately, this is the | 


P clasp gh : . |Situation of many of our farmers. | 
being faithfully watehed, an intelli-|,. . hc. y : 
Their condition does not improve as 


gent dairyman or farmer will find | Gis wale ae a. “On week ee 
i a ee ae : _{t sg : > WwW ge 
~ er = ign _ | that greater care be exercised in 
at C Ss 3 : ¢ € P 
PbiGe : .| making contracts a rat the people 
; : : making tracts and that the peopl 
gg ve year, ad thts nape e « make greater sacrifices to get out 
the rations given to produce a differ : . = 
ee oa acd help ip jand keep out debt. We urge, also, 
— 1 pee eres le d ys A t o | that our people refrain from buying 
g degree in a single day—that is : : * 
“ wad articles on the installment plan from 
the milk may be richer in fat at | 


| the commission agents who traverse 
morning than at night, but it is im- | 8 
the country and are more to be 


dossible to increase the butter fat of 
I arendnd, than smallpox. 
milk in anindividual cow. It might | 
be done by careful breeding of pro- x Ate te 
y 8 t to pars progress by cultivating 
nounced dairy types known to be | ; : 
ae. A : ; jlarge farms. Itis a great mistake to 
producers of milk very rich in fat, | | 2 : ae 
: : suppose that one is advancing his in- 
but it would require many genera- je : : 
. fi terests asa farmer when he is half 
tions. When acow has reached that : : : 
, " 4 cultivgting a large farm. A small 
period when her milk flow is what j na 
. | farm well cultivated will insure good 
nature has decreed for her, both in = : : 
i ; returns and prosperity. An intelli- 
quality and quantity, no manner of : ve 
t gent landiord appreciates this fact 
food or feeding, and we doubt as to , 
: . 2 and will prefer to have his land eul- 
breeding, can make the milk richer 


1 i eats f tivated well. It is to the interest of | 
OF Produce & larger percentage Of | both that a less number of acres be | 
butter fat therein. 


pie ge a er cultivated and in this connection we | 
I ie : 5° | would advise that crops be diversified | 


fol- 
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A farmer on being asked why he 
fed his cows a certain ration replied, 
‘‘Because it makes the milk richer.”’ 
But he was in error. If the cow has 
been studied and experiments made 
with rations of high fat content with 
a view of augmenting the percentage 
of butter fat in the milk, the results 











tural Experiment Station, contains 
an account of experiments in fatten- 


ing chickens for market and the egg | 


record of the breeding pens for 1899. 
The results of the fattening experi- 
ments show larger total and individ- 
ual gains and cheaper flesh produc- | 
tion in the case of chickens with par- 
tial liberty. The custom commonly 
practiced by English and French 
chicken-fatteners of confining the | 
birds in small coops was found more | 


troublesome and less profitable than | 


maintaining them in small flocks | 
with restricted runs. The age at 


which fattening begins is very im- 
weeks | 
old gained one and one-half pounds 
chickens 
gained less 
than one pound in the same length | 
It required eight pounds of | bitious owner.—Farmer’s Voice. 
grain mixture to produce a pound of | | 
gain in live! weight with the older | itively at home of all weakness and 
birds and legs than six pounds in the | 


portant. Chickens twenty 
while 


old 


in three weeks, 
twenty-five weeks 


of time. 


case of the younger birds. 
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a ration or rations with a constituent ae waned a8 posable. 
| i : ‘4, That our people do all they | 


of large fat-producing tendency, 

besa I ~ ¥+ | can to improve their home life. A 

| thinking the result will be the en- : ; | 
j; homeless people can’t be an idealy | 


richment of the milk. It is not only | moral people. Morality can’t flour- 
| impossible to feed fat into milk, but ish tn cmstoem cabin. A whale 
§ t a. y} ¥ d y > | 


| in some cases the feeding of a ration ; Rare : 
i 'family living in one room is an un- 
|safe family in all respects, and the 


so strong in fat material will de- 
{range the system of the cow and} 
| produce positive injury. And while | whole community must share in| 
; the matter is in hand we may as well | some degree the evil consequences of 
ee right along the | such a condition. We would, there. | 
| nopmal milk yield is not likely to fore urge both our landlord class 
| transcend that amount, whatever it and tenant class to consider this 
; may be, as a result of any sort of | matter seriously. The former can 
feeding ; the quantity may be per- atleast give the latter an opportunity 
| haps perceptibly increased, but only | ian teabtows thale amen oe 
temporarily. This means that when | prove their surroundings in 
a cow is giving her full supply she is | this respect. We would suggest in 
doing all the laws of creation in-| this connection that our people re- 
tended and any attempt to alter this | frain from following the bad example 
| Plan will result in injury to the ani- | o¢ spending so much time in idleness 
about the city of Charlotte 





imal and disappointment to her am- 
when 


~ Mencan be cure d privatel and 0S- ‘ is . 
i y pos better their condition. This con- 


ng a Write for new free book. 
Dr. J. N. Hathaway, 224% AC South 
| Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 


many women of the race resort to 
| the criminal court room, where the 


Con- | 
manner in | ference was heldin Charlotte, this | 
attended by | 
industrious | 
We believe the white peo- | 


sere fodder | © siasrea pinta er reports that the | 
| Seven thie Conference accomplished | 
the following ex- | 


for it, and secure | pression of opinion, or platform, is | 
, 
adopted by 


as- | 
brought together for the | 
| purpose of considering matters per- | 
| taining to our mutual welfare, rejoice | 
| that the time has arrived when our | 


1 | terests which concern us most deep- | 


‘Save 
‘Money. 


| disgraceful to the race 


'commend the establishment of a re- | 
| formatory for boys and young crim- | 


| country and urge our people to con- 
' tinue to use their best endeavors to | 


We also note that many try 
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‘ever publtshe we 
| @in York Co., 


they might be at home working to | 


ference deplores the fact that so | 
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The formula is plainly printed on: every 
know just what you are taking when you take 
do not advertise their formula 
their medicine if you knew what it 
Jrom and Quinine put up in 
form. The Iron acts as 2 ton 
malaria out of the system. 
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only Chill Cure sold “throughout the entire malarial sections of 


the No Cure, No Pay. Price 
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INCHESTE 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


46 a 33 66 
New Rival, Leader,” and “‘Repeater ”’ 
Insist upon having them, take no others and you will get the best shells that money can buy. 


ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 
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Why pay outa large sum eve ry year to have your saws filed when you | 
can buy a Bradley Filer for 325 that will sharpe n them for years? It | 
sharpens three stands in a d: ly and files the sawsin the stand.” It doesa | 
better job than hand-filing, makes a tooth that needs no gumming, and | 
is so simple a boy can work it. Every machine is guaranteed. Files cost | 
only $1 a dozen. 

The Bradley Gin Filer will keep your your saws sharp all | 

the time, and is the filer every ginner needs. -:- -:- =: | 


4a FREE !—A book containing 156 letters from ginners all over the South. | 
Write for it. Address: 


SL. A. RICHARDSON & CO., | Depr. M, WACO, TEXAS. 
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details of crime are heard. 
and unfavor- 
able to its moral welfare. 


inals. 

“5. We rejoice in any evidence of | 
harmonious feeling now existing be- 
tween the races in our section of the 


promote this harmony.’ 


vhe 2 Gest of Feed 


Ha misty be greatly reduced by doing your 
> 


Get the grain drill that wins in competition 
with al] othe ee the only one that sows fertil- 
izer surely all the time, even when it’s in bad 
condition, lumpy and full of trash. Get the 


} IMPROVED LOW DOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
Force Feed Fertilizer Grain Drill 


Made with Hoes or Discs 
Cannot clog and will not bunch. Force feed in fact as 
well as in name. Simplest, most accurate and lightest 
running. Drill sows all kinds of grain, corn and peas 
with absolute regularity. Our new corn Banter attach- 
ma nt furnished if desired without extra cost 

Send for complete illustrated catalogue 
ot oe e Paploment «and machinery. 
QUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 


Own grunding, especially if you use a 


FEED GRINDER. 
(The mil with the short sweep). It 

- pever chokes. rinds ear corn. dry, 

. = damp or frozen, Grinds all kinds of 

‘ grain, singly or mixed. We make 

a powernul.steo. Circulars free. 

STAR MANFO. cu. % 2 Beet St, New Lexingtoa, Ohio, 3 
: ° 
e 
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Bought, Sold and Leased. 
TENANTS WANTED 


Crime Real Estate bh, ee | | 
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« Wood's Autuma Catalogue of 4 re 22 4 
SEEDS AND PANY Bg BF Padi re kt @ 


For Fall planting. It tells allabout of any man’s money? ? 
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i GRASS & CLOVER SEEDS, 

* Hairy, or Winter Vetch, 

; Crimson Clover, 
Seed Wheat, 

# Oats, etc. 

B 
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= == a 
and a good cash discount is our latest offer. | 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.,, ADRIAN, MICH. 
































it eleo gives descriptions. hest methods 

of culture and much specis! and valua- 
ple information about ail crops that | 
P can be sown to advantaye inthe Fall fy | - | 
and early Winter. Cata logue mailed Be : hes 
free. Write for it anc prices cf any ® To Repair 
Seeds or Seed Grain reqvired. Broken Arti- | 
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A T. W. WOOD & SONS, cles use 
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ALLI 
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UNION. 


President—J.C. Wilborn,Old Point 


8. C. 
| WVice-President—P. H. _Rahilley, 
| Lake City, Minn. 


Sec retary- Treasurer—A. B. Welch 


| Victor, N.Y. 


LECTURERS. 
J. P. Sossamon, Charlotte, N.C. 
J.C. Hanley, St. eee Minn. 





Fortile Soil 
is nO more necessary to the Farmer than 
to th@ Advertiser 
ace your ads 


Good Seed 
= iy 
peo}: le interested in your goods. 


he Advertisor’s voc abulary means 
F its. 
i 
H 
4 
q 
| j Careful Cultivation 


i 


Prop- 


d Mediums pls 


ly Prepared Advertismer 
ie’ Good Planter 
rs 
on the part of the Farmer is necessary 
if he is to re 


> seed wi ere it will grow: 
ZG op. 
careful cultiy »€ inquiries by ar 
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i 

intelligent Wu iit 

| often develop. a ercp of orders thet 
H i 


would otherwise never have reache 
maturity. 


Weare pleased at all ttmes to discuss 
advertising matters with you. 


Mahin Advertising Company 
200 Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 


CLUB } RATES. 


Nowadays papers are so cheap that 
nearly everybody can afford to take 
We have arranged a 
list of some of the bestin the land and 
can furnish them in in gael with 
| The Progressive Farmer at lower 
| price than you can secure nce sing 
\ly. Here is the list. The price in 
the parenthesis is the regular sub- 
scription price of the paper and the 
other figures are what we charge fo1 
the paper with THE PRroGrREssIve' 
FARMER both one year. Renewals for 
the other papers cannot be taken at 
the club rates, but all new subscrib- 
erscan. You can renew for our pi 
per and get the club rates: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER alone... $1.0 
Twice-a-Week Detroit Free Press 
ME eiag’ 4 
ekly Practical Farmer (Farm). 
Thre e- = Week New Y ca World 
(News (1.00 
<o W ee kiy C ‘onstitution (Fs im- 


(1.00) 1.7 
(1.00) 1.75 


(1.00) 1. 
I puiwviiic twice-a-week Courier Jour 
nal (N° ws 
Home and Farm 
acne Monibiy Farm and Fireside 
(Farm) 
Monthly Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion (M: igazine ). 
| Weekly Farmers’ Voice (Farm).. 
Monthly American Queen (Wo- 
man’s work and Fashions).......... 
Hoard’s Dairyman (Dairy- 


(1.00) 1k 
(1.00) 1.7 
(0) Lav 
1.8 

We shall be glad to quote you clu! 
prices with any paper you desire. Ii 
you want any other agricultural pa 
If you want the At 


_lantic Monthly, Scribner’s, McClure 's 


best selling book 
1,000 delivered 
1,100 in Ander- 
“900 in C Rariossnn, 
Aad 1,139 in Memphis. One age 
sells 250 in one week. $4.00 to $10.00 per . 4 iy = 
In answering state your experience, if ar ny. 


J. L. NICHOLS & C0., 


ATLANTA, GA. 


CEMENT, 


WE WANT AGENTS 


At every postoffice in } 


son Count y, 


North Car- 


olina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
States to 


private ly 


——-—— | 


aaa naunannnee Tennessee and other 
| 
| 
| 


C ALWAYS KEEP ON HAND 


Painter! 


There is no kind of pain 
@ or ache, internal or exter- 
nal, that Pain-Xiller . will 
not relieve. 


solicit subscriptions, 
orat public meetings, in season 
and out of season. 

er? Work 


Cash Commission. 


for Premiums or for 
Agent must | 
If in- 


Ad- 


himself be a subscriber. 


LOOK OUT FOR IMITATIONS AND SUB- terested, write for terms. 
STITUTES, THE GENUINE BOTTLE 


BEARS THE NAME, 
PERRY DAVIs & SON. 


dress : 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALgEIGH, N. 


| gressive Farmer, 


orany other magazine, let us know 
If you wish the Youth’s Companion 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post or any other standard 
home periodical ask us for prices 
If you want any daily payers, any 
religious publications or any othe 


| sort of periodical send us your list 


We can save you money, whether 
we get your or der in connection with 
your renewal or not. Correspon 
dence invited. 

Norr.—In forwarding subscrip 
tions to other publication, we on!y 
act as the agent of the subscriber 


| and after we have paid over the sub 
| Scription our responsibility ceases 


| Failure to receive magazine or paper 
change of address, etc., should b 
reported directly to the publisher 


| not to us. 


orders to The Pro 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Mention The Progressive Farmer 


Address all 


| when writing advertisers. 
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